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EXHIBITIONS. 


“Our of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” says the Bible, 
“Thou hast ordained praise.” Whoso reads the following will 
feel the force of the passage: 

At an examination of a deaf and dumb institution some years ago in 
London, a little boy was asked in writing : 

Who made the world ?” 

He took the crayon and wrote underneath the words : 

‘*In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

The clergyman then inquired, in a similar manner: 

** Why did Jesus Christ come into the world ?” 

A smile of gratitude rested upon the countenance of the little fellow, as 
he wrote : 

‘* This is a faithful saying and one worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.” 

A third question was then proposed, evidently adapted to call the most 
powerful feelings into exercise : 

‘* Why were you born deaf, when J can both hear and speak ?” 

‘* Never,” said an eye-witness, ‘‘shall I forget the look of resignation 
which sat upon his countenance, when he again took the chalk and wrote : 

‘*Hven so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight !” 

The above is copied exactly as it appears in an old number 
of Harper's Monthly. One can make some allowance for the 
impressionable reporter of the incident ; indeed, for that matter, 
“the smile of gratitude” and “look of resignation” may have 
really been a carefully rehearsed part of the performance, so 
that there is no occasion for us to doubt the accuracy of the 
entire account. If any one is disposed to question this inter- 
pretation, will he be kind enough to suggest a better? If the 
whole thing was not a scheme for effect, pure and simple, what 
was it? Surely no teacher of the deaf need be shown the 
absurdity of any pretence that the “little fellow” had a clear 
conception of what he was writing, even if he had been expressly 
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It is a sample of the systematic efforts that apparently have 
always attended the deaf, and not in England alone, to surround 
them and their education with much unnecessary pomp and 
mystery. It would certainly be an advantage to have this par- 
ticular feature of our work dispensed with, yet so surely as ex- 
hibition time rolls around there is always more or less of it appar- 
ent. I recall one exhibition that is a fair specimen, and a specimen 
that most teachers are familiar with. One of the performers on 
that occasion was a bright semi-mute, who had exerted her tal- 
ents while at school chiefly in devising ways and means to evade 
learning her lessons. She was always a strong card at exhibi- 
tion times, however, and this time was no exception. She was 
on the programme twice, one recitation being given in signs 
and the other delivered orally. One of the visiting orators of 
the day was a minister, a very worthy gentleman, but one of 
most florid oratory, ever on the watch for the sublime; whose 
bump of ideality had expanded at the expense of his supply of 
common sense ; he was, withal, a most promising “subject” for 
the occasion. He was much impressed with this young lady’s 
efforts. While she was delivering her first recitation, one of the 
teachers followed her orally from the book, and at references to 
“heart within and God o’erhead,” and other passages of a sim- 
ilar nature, her graceful signs were of course very appropriate 
and quite intelligible to a hearing person; no doubt the minis- 
ter got the idea that each pupil in -the audience had as clear a 
comprehension of what was said as he himself had, though it is 
perhaps not necessary to add that this was not the case. But 
when her second opportunity came and she recited orally a pro- 
duction which it was erroneously supposed she had written her- 
self, he was apparently carried away with admiration, and when 
his opportunity came to say so he “found that his vocabulary 
was utterly inadequate to express even a modicum of his high 
esteem for one who had risen superior to the loss of hearing ; 
whose soaring intellect had refused to be circumscribed by 
bounds which to many would seem impassable!” I forget his 
exact phraseology, but I remember that he lugged in lots of 
laurel and classical allusions until he aroused my hearty sym- 
pathy—partly for the unworthy object of his adulation, partly 
for the perspiring interpreter (who shamelessly “cut ” whole 
passages and pared and pruned what was left into presentable 
shape); not a little sympathy for the plodding pupils who had 
been compelled to study and had to be content with having 
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actually learned something while at school; but sympathy ga- 
lore for the worthy orator himself that he should have been 
gulled by such an arrant humbug. 

It must be admitted that such exhibitions are what the pub- 
lic prefer. An illustration of the real difficulties and achieve- 
ments of the deaf soon sets an audience to yawning. They 
want something novel and startling. They don't object to 
being humbugged if they can at the same time be amused 
or interested. I have heard it stated, and it is quite probable 
that it is true, that Ole Bull used to conclude some of his ec- 
centric performances by allowing his bow to rest quietly on 
the strings while he gazed at the dome of the theatre with a 
far-off look in his eyes; and the people—ah, the people—they 
went into raptures over the exquisite melody of that final note, 
which nobody had heard, and which only existed in their ethere- 
alized imaginations. No wonder that cynics grow more cynical 
when they hear a person revelling in superlatives while dis- 
cussing a fine singer or a performer upon some instrument. 
It is curious, to say the least, to note that a prima donna never 
wins such hearty and sincere applause as when she discards 
vocal gymnastics for melody and renders some simple song like 
‘Way Down Upon the Swanee River,” or “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” 

The problem, then, before the person who wishes to give a 
school exhibition, is not an easy one. He has the example of 
other schools, if that will satisfy his conscience, in making up 
a programme of specialty artists, with speccles and essays pre- 
pared by the teachers, with carefully designed impromptu efforts, 
and similar “business.” Shall he follow extensive precedent and 
win applause, or confine himself to the legitimate and create an 
epidemic of drowsiness? It may be argued that a little jugglery 
does no harm, and that it is our duty to entertain our auditors 
after they have done us the honor to attend our exhibitions. 
But it does do harm, aside from the moral (or immoral) effect 
ov the pupil. The general public have already the most misty 
ideas regarding the deaf, and the average exhibition is not 
adapted to clearing up the fog by any means. Anything that 
is calculated to display peculiarities, or to create false impres- 
sions of the intelligence of the pupils, or to foster the sickly 
sentimentality which some persons affect, ought to be vigorously 
discouraged. I remember an instance where it was intended to 
show the progress which new pupils make in the course of a 
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year’s instruction. For this purpose a boy, supposed, with 
reason, to be an idiot, and some of the best pupils, were selected 
from the new class. I state simply the facts, not as things were 
made to appear to the audience. The scheme was to have the 
idiot undertake to copy a word written by his teacher on the 
large slate; after his failure the galaxy in reserve were to ap- 
pear and dazzle the audience with their attainments—which it 
is perhaps unnecessary to say were gotten up especially for the 
occasion. The project was weak in what was deemed its strong- 
est feature: the idiot copied the largest word in his vocabulary 
quite legibly, surpassing anything that he had ever accomplished 
in the school-room. Unfortunately, though, he was dealing with 
old experienced exhibitors, and his unexpected flash of intelli- 
gence only caused momentary discomfiture on the part of his 
manager. 

In some schools, if we are to believe competent witnesses, 
this veneer of sham is not confined to the annual exhibitions, 
but is a permanent feature of the establishment. Select pupils 
are placed in a class together, are taught with a view to display- 
ing their accomplishments whenever desired, and advantage is 
taken of every facility to make a great show of advancement. 
Much contempt is expressed for old methods. The pupils 
usually regarded as most hopeless are here represented as be- 
ing the most desirable subjects for instruction under the latest 
improved method. Much attention is paid to the study of 
natural science. I lately interviewed a pupil who had been 
struggling along for some years under some such system. He 
had a book with him containing the lessons which he had been 
regaled with on his journey through the fields of learning. 
One of these lessons was on chlorate of potash! I wrote this 
question and handed it to the boy: 

“What made you deaf?” 

He read it with doubt, and said in signs that he “did not 
know ;” but whether he meant that he did not understand the 
question or that he did not know what made him deaf, I was 
unable to find out. I asked him to write his answer, and he 
began, “I made—” but then returning to signs he said he “did 
not know.” Is it necessary to seek for the reason for such 
things? It is hardly to be supposed that any teacher of ex- 
perience imagined that a lesson in chemistry or materia medica 
was of a suitable nature for a language exercise for such a 
pupil. No; the manifest object is display. 
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* What do your pupils study ? ” 

“Oh, about such branches as pupils of other schools ; geog- 
raphy, physical and descriptive; history, ancient and modern ; 
mathematics, chemistry, natural philosophy, ete.” 

The visitor goes away deeply impressed, but possibly he is 
still more impressed when he meets one of the pupils some- 
where away from his prompter and undertakes to converse with 
him. Imagine him asking, “ Do the pupils at your school stay 
in the same room all the morning, or do they recite different 
studies to different teachers?” and getting an answer in the 
affirmative, as he probably would! 

No institution is supposed to be up with the times now un- 
less it has a studio. Visitors get so much comfort out of it, 
you know, and then it is gratifying to hear their remarks of 
approval. Incidentally it is not a bad thing for the pupils. As 
a matter of fact not one person in a hundred has sufficient 
talent to become an artist. There is a kind of drawing which 
may be made valuable to any one—that of the mechanical vari- 
ety, which enables the pupils to draw designs or patterns as 
necessity arises in working at his trade. Things of this kind 
may not be so imposing as a moonlight scene on an alleged 
lake, or a monstrosity in the shape of a convulsed torso, but 
they have the humble merit of being worth tons of the latter 
in the actual business affairs of life. There need be no dis- 
couragement of art in this either; but while the entire school 
is learning to draw straight and curved lines there is abundant 
opportunity for any Raphael or Rosa Bonheur to develop, if 
there should happen to be one at large among the pupils, and 
that without any detriment to the others. It is this deprecia- 
tion of the useful and this laudation of the ornamental thatare 
objectionable and injurious. At the present rate of advance- 
ment we may expect some of our schools for the deaf to add a 
course in thorough-bass to their curriculum before long. 

The sign-language itself affords great scope for exhibitors. 
According to the doctrine and practice of extremists in this art 
there is no expression of the English language that may not be 
clearly and readily translated into signs. Interpreting is their 
hobby, and indeed one cannot help admiring their ingenuity 
while watching their graceful and expressive signs for every 
shade of the speaker’s meaning. But to one who cannot hear 
the accompanying English much of this posturing and grimac- 
ing is as meaningless as to a hearing person not familiar with 
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signs. During the last Convention there was one day an inter- 
preter on the platform who is famous in the profession for his 
advocacy of signs and for his invention of them when required. 
The task which he had on that occasion was one that I imagine 
no one envied him, for it was a work of imagination that he was 
to interpret. But he entered upon it with no doubt, apparently, 
of making himself understood. I was sitting at the time by 
the side of one of the most intelligent men who attended that 
convention—a semi-mute. He drew his shaggy eyebrows down 
as he intently watched the sign-maker, but finally he muttered 
impatiently, ‘“‘Psha, I can’t get a word! can’t get a word!” 
The testimony of the deaf is almost if not always the same: 
even the most vivid of signs, when the interpreter has to keep 
pace with a reader or speaker, fail to a large extent to give a 
correct and connected idea of what is said; especially is this 
the case when the subject is of a poetical or rhapsodical variety, 
the very kind which the witra sign-maker delights to render, 
since it affords him such a fine opportunity for exhibiting his 
histrionic powers. 

I would not be understood as decrying signs at all, for to my 
mind the language is one of beauty. But it is this perverting 
of it from an intelligible and graphic means of communication 
into an unmeaning tangle of gesticulation that is to be deplored. 
There are some things that the language is capable of, and some 
that it is not capable of ; it detracts nothing from its value to 
acknowledge that it has its limitations. One of the certain con- 
sequences of overestimating the capabilities of the language is 
indicated in the earlier part of this sketch. When speakers are 
called upon to address deaf pupils, and are told that their words 
will be translated in signs to the audience, they are prone to 
give vein to their imagination unless cautioned beforehand to 
talk sense. Nobody cares, when the man of histrionic proclivities 
has to fan the air, whether the speaker deals in metaphor or 
matter of fact, but once in a while the task of interpreting falls 
to the lot of a humble individual who only aspires to make him- 
self understood, and who cares but little whether his gestures 
are graceful or not so long as they are intelligible. When such 
a person finds the orator starting for the clouds he either gets 
disgusted and begins to extemporize on his own account, or 
quits in despair and unobtrusively and awaits the wanderer’s 
return to things mundane. If he could secure the ear of the 
speaker immediately after the conclusion of the festivities, he 
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would be strongly tempted to memorialize him somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My dear sir, in case you ever have occasion again to 
address a school of this kind, allow me to make a few sugges- 
tions, in the event that you wish your audience to get the drift 
of your meaning—if you have any. The fact that these children 
have jost their hearing does not cause them to differ materially 
from other children in most respects. They do not as a general 
thing get up before day to read Horace. Most of them prefer 
pie to poetry, and I think I may safely say that the boys at least 
are more interested in the champion base ball nine than they are 
in that other nine which you referred to so frequently during 
your recent lonesome pilgrimage -—for my candor compels me to 
assure you that I really could not accompany you at that time, 
owing to circumstances over which I may truthfully say I had 
no control. You see it took me so long to explain what a muse 
was that I lost the run of your itinerary and had to occupy my- 
self and the other tourists with a few independent excursions. 
(Excuse my figurative style of expressing myself; I haven't 
quite recovered yet from the effects of my recent jaunt.) And 
permit me to add one word more: when you make an address 
before any audience where your words have to be translated into 
another tongue or language, just bear in mind that in proportion 
as you use simple constructions will your meaning be more 
readily interpreted. If you should address an audience of adult 
deaf persons, and the interpreter should assure you that he is 
equal to any emergency, raise your sails, if you must, and start 
for Mount Olympus, but don’t flatter yourself that you are carry- 
ing any passengers. You will quite probably be misled by the 
enthusiasm of the sign-maker ; but, if so, go among your auditors 
on your return, and inquiry will soon convince you that, as in 
the mineral world all is not gold that glitters, so in the sign- 
language all is not intelligible that seems so. Good-bye, sir ; don’t 
feel that I cherish any ill-will toward you—now. Earlier in the 
day I may not have been so kindly disposed, but I am cooler at 
present, and I begin to suspect that you are more properly an 
object of commiseration than of contumely. The misery you 
unwittingly caused me finds its true origin in our system itself, 
and it would better become me to rail at it than at you.” 

Yes, we encourage, directly or indirectly, the disposition which 
the majority of people have to regard the deaf as belonging to 
a different order of beings, almost. Our exhibitions, while pro- 
fessedly for the purpose of showing how to teach the deaf and 
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what improvement they are capable of making, in reality do 
nothing of the kind. Everything is primed beforehand, and 
anything sensational, no matter if it is misleading, is given pref- 
erence over other things. Grammatical symbols, visible speech, 
hieroglyphics, lip-reading (which the pupil could perform quite 
as well with his eyes shut, from memory), methodical sign-reci- 
tations, all things whatsoever that tend to interest and mystify, 
are served up in great shape. Even where examples are given 
by persons in the audience, the performer of the problems may 
easily be given a clue to the solution by “ catch-words ” inge- 
nio-isly, and, I am willing to admit, perhaps unconsciously, in- 
troduced by the teacher in writing the questions on the slate. 
When ail other resources fail we turn down the lights, put on 
the soft pedal, and pull out the tremolo stop. The audience 
like a thing of that kind. They usually mistake for pathos what 
everybody behind the scenes recognizes as bathos. They have 
got so that they rather crave something of that nature, and if 
we do not give it to them they supply the omission by a flight 
of the imagination. Thus an ordinary case of the sulks, which 
possibly arose from a tight collar, becomes dignified into a 
“look of resignation.” An opportune grin expands into a 
“smile of gratitude,” stretches clear across the Atlantic and 
creates a ripple of misapprehension in a foreign land. I do not 
suppose that we are worse than other educators, but we have 
the advantage of them in that our opportunities are greater ; 
and there can be no question that we rise to the opportunities 
with a unanimity and effectiveness that affords cause for much 
complacency—or compunction. 


WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Teacher in the Pennsyloania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As a general rule we do not think it our duty to comment on 
the articles published in the Annals, however thoroughly we 
may agree or disagree with their views. It is understood that 
each contributor, and not the Editor nor the Executive Com- 
mittee, is responsible for the opinions expressed. But in the 
case of the foregoing article, while we appreciate its excellent 
motives and thoroughly sympathize with the hatred of sham 
which inspired it, we are moved to utter a word of dissent. 

There is undoubtedly a temptation to teachers of the deaf, 
as to all other teachers, to present the results of their labors to 
the public in the best light possible; but, so far as our obser- 
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vation goes, there is no such intentional deception on their 
part as the article suggests. If the public are misled by exhi- 
bitions, it arises chiefly from the fact that some of the pupils 
exhibited belong to the class called “ semi-mutes,” who have u 
great advantage over the congenitally deaf in the idiomatic use 
of language and in vocal utterance. Ought, then, semi-mutes to 
be excluded from all part in exhibitions? That would seem 
scarcely just either to them or to the school; for they, as well 
as the congenitally deaf, are its pupils, and their attainments 
in various branches, and in many cases their accuracy and 
elegance in the use of language and their distinctness in ar- 
ticulation, are the result of the training they have received at 
school. What teachers ought to do, when semi-mutes have a part 
in the exhibition, is to explain to the audience the difference be- 
tween them and the congenitally deaf; and yet, even when this 
is most clearly and fully done, how often the audience fail to 
comprehend and remember! Mundus vult decipi. We do not 
add, ergo decipiatur ; on the contrary, every effort should be 
made fo give the public a correct idea of the nature and results 
of our work: but we need not be surprised if, in spite of our 
efforts to be candid, exaggerated and mistaken notions prevail. 

Mr. Caldwell objects to the statement that the pupils of our 
institutions study “about such branches as pupils of other 
schools.” But is not the statement true? The branches he 
names are taught more or less in our institutions, and some of 
the pupils pursue them as successfully as hearing youth. Of 
course the English language is of the first importance, and 
there should be thorough drill in the elementary studies before 
those of a higher grade are begun; but there is no reason why 
semi-mutes, and such of the congenitally deaf as are capable of 
it, should not pursue advanced subjects in any direction. Even 
a congenital deaf-mute whose command of English is extremely 
defective may perfectly comprehend the principles of a natural 
science, and under some circumstances we should greatly ques- 
tion the wisdom of compelling him to defer such a study until 
he had mastered English—which too often would be to defer it 
until the Greek Calends. 

We do not sympathize with Mr. Caldwell’s condemnation of 
“the studio,” nor think that such institutions as have one have 
it chiefly for the benefit of visitors. On the contrary, we know 
that in some of these studios good, honest work is done by both 
pupils and teachers. In a large school there are usually several 
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pupils to whom art in its higher departments may be success- 
fully taught ; and while there should be no neglect of the practi- 
cal in art for all the pupils, we rejoice in the enlarged opportunity 
the studio gives those who are capable of profiting by the su- 
perior opportunities it offers. 

Mr. Caldwell’s remarks on the interpretation of spoken ad- 
dresses seem to us to do injustice to the capabilities of the 
sign-language in that respect. True, the sign-language is a 
language of ideas ; and if there is a lack of ideas in the words 
of the speaker the interpreter is placed in an embarrassing situ- 
ation. It is also true, as Mr. Caldwell says, that some thoughts— 
especially those of poetry and abstract ideas—cannot be ex- 
pressed as rapidly by ordinary signs as by speech ; but in our 
opinion the limitations are much less than the article would lead 
one unfamiliar with the subject to suppose. In the instance 
cited of the interpretation of a poem at the last Convention, if 
we guess rightly the case to which Mr. Caldwell refers, the 
difficulty of comprehension arose from the use of “ initial ” 
signs; those signs, however, would have been perfectly intel- 
ligible to deaf persons educated at the institution with which 
the interpreter was connected, and for them would have had 
the advantage over ordinary signs of giving not merely the 
ideas, but the very words of the poem. We are sure the in- 
telligent semi-mute whose comment is quoted would not have 
passed such a verdict upon the usual sign-making of the inter- 
preter on that occasion, which is remarkable for its clearness 
and general excellence. We think, too, that Mr. Caldwell errs 
when he says that “the testimony of the deaf is almost if not 
always the same: even the most vivid of signs, when the inter- 
preter has to keep pace with a reader or speaker, fail to a large 
extent to give a correct and connected idea of what is said.” 
We have been pr sent on many occasions when we felt sure 
that a majority of the deaf persons in the audience received as 
correct and connected an idea of what was said by the speaker 
as any hearing persons; and we have observed more than once 
that the unrevised reports of such addresses, made by deaf re- 
porters from the signs of the interpreter and published in the 
deaf-mute papers, were far superior in point of accuracy to the 
reports of the same addresses made by professional hearing re- 
porters for the public press. 


K. A. F. 
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“TRUSTEES AND SUPERINTENDENTS.”* 


Mr. Presipenr: You are fully aware that your honored prede- 
cessor in the chair you now occupy, and your faithful associate 
of many years, Hon. R. A. Mott, at the Conference of Charities 
which met in Omaha, Nebraska, last summer, presented a paper 
on “ Trustees of State Institutions; their Appointment, Duties, 
and Relations to Superintendents”—a most excellent paper in the 
main, but which in some points I deemed open to criticism, and 
reviewed in the January number of the American Annals of 
the Deaf. In the number of that excellent periodical for the 
current month, Mr. Mott replies to my review, combating some 
positions I maintained. I am bound to acknowledge my mis- 
take in the opinion that the title “Institute for Defectives ” 
would never have been applied to the Minnesota Institute if a 
child of Mr. Mott had been an inmate of either the School for 
the Deaf or the School for the Blind, since Mr. Mott informs us 
that a dear child of his has done her entire public-school work 
in the School for the Blind. Though I admit my mistake in 
this, I am obliged to confess the greater surprise that this name 
was applied to this Institute, as Mr. Mott claims the doubtful 
credit therefor. Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, of the questionable 
propriety of criticising or objecting to the name which any State 
may see proper to apply to its own institution. But the exam- 
ple of the Minnesota Institute has been followed by one of our 
Western Territories in deciding upon a name for its institution, 
and I think that a word of caution uttered in a Conference hav- 
ing so wide and influential a representation as this may be of 
benefit to institutions yet to be established. 

My objection to this title, and to all others which imply that 
institutions for the education of the deaf and dumb are charita- 
ble or benevolent institutions in any other sense than public 
schools are charitable or benevolent, is not for sentimental rea- 
sons, though the sensitiveness of high-toned and spirited per- 
sons who avail themselves of their benefits is by no means to 
be ignored. There is a principle involved that, in my judgment, 
has not been sufficiently regarded. “ What is ina name?” is often 
asked ; to which I reply, that to a rose, or a mule, or an idiot a 


* Remarks offered at the Sixth Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, Jackson, Miss., 
April 14-17, 1888. 
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name may be of no significance, but that to a man or woman, and 
especially to a boy or girl, it is of immense consequence. Let a 
brightlad be taken from his home as an object of charity, be told 
that he is such, be placed in an institution which has in letters 
of gold over its portal the words, “ None enter here but objects 
of charity ;” let him be fed, housed, clothed, and taught as an 
object of charity, and be assured, Mr. President, that in the 
course of a few years he will be an object of charity indeed, be- 
lieving that the world owes him a living and will supply it, let 
him do as he may with reference to earning it. Names for in- 
stitutions that imply that their inmates are on a different plane 
of personal responsibility and self-dependence from others are 
deleterious in their tendency, and should be avoided. Institu- . 
tions for the deaf and dumb are properly a part of the public- 
school system, and are generally so organized as to furnish 
their pupils with advantages more varied and superior to those 
provided for the hearing youth of our land, equipping them 
with both an education for their mental development and a 
useful handicraft by which to earn an honest living. When all 
this has been done for them there should not be found in all 
our continent one deaf-mute pauper, idler, or tramp. I rejoice 
that there are comparatively few such; but yet, Mr. Chairman, 
I am constrained to believe that some of our pupils have felt 
that there are peculiar privileges due them, after their departure 
from the institution, that the general youth of the land do not 
enjoy, and this feeling, I fancy, has been fostered by the names 
of the institutions in which they were educated as defectives, 
charity subjects, or beneficiaries of benevolence. The titles, 
charitable or benevolent institutions, asylums, or institutes for 
defectives, should be forever discarded, and in lieu of them 
names adopted which justly and truly express the object and 
purpose of the institutions as intended, organized and managed 
to develop, not defective, but strong, symmetrical men and 
women, taking pride in their manhood and achieving success in 
life as othersdo. As it is nowin some States, a sprightly boy may 
be taken as a charity subject from his home, transportation to and 
from the institution paid twice a year during his school course, 
clothing provided, books, board, instruction given him, a trade 
taught him, and at graduation a diploma bestowed upon ‘him 
gratis ; transferred to the National Deaf-Mute College, for 
several years longer more or less of charity may be dispensed 
to him; when, returning to society, he expects: others who 
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have struggled to secure their situations quietly to retire 
that they may make a place for him. All this may, in some 
cases, very properly be done, but it should be neither given nor 
received as a charity. In the names of our institutions, as in 
the instruction given in them, everything that tends to sepa- 
rate deaf persons from people at large should be avoided as far 
as practicable. 

Tam sorry, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Mott is not more hopeful 
of a means of effectually keeping our institutions separate from 
the possibility of party machinations. One of the most regretful 
scenes that can be looked upon is an institution, such as those 
represented in this Conference, degraded to an instrument of 
party spoils and demagogic boodleism. I cannot consent to 
Mr. Mott’s view that this is incident to our form of govern- 
ment. I think that this is an outrageous perversion of our 
form of government, that never entered into the minds of the 
fathers when our government was established. We shall always 
have party rule, but a party may rule just as effectively without 
changes of subordinate officers as with them, and far more 
efficiently and honorably. Change of officers in one of our 
institutions is a serious matter—a calamity; and consequently 
the greatest efficiency of an institution requires that neither 
trustees, superintendent, nor subordinate officers should be 
changed except for inefficiency, incapacity for their work, or 
malfeasance in office. It is a poor compliment to the wisdom 
of our legislators to say that our laws cannot be so framed as 
to protect the funds sacredly appropriated for educational pur- 
poses, and to assure capable persons, who have devoted their 
lives to the welfare of a special class, such as the deaf and 
dumb, or the blind, or the insane, or the feeble-minded, perma- 
nency of employment during the faithful discharge of duty. 

In my review of Mr. Mott’s paper, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
charge his Board of Trustees with any usurpation. From per- 
sonal acquaintance with members of that Board I am prepared 
to say that such is not a supposable case. That was not the 
question under discussion, but what is the best mode of organ- 
ization for institutions generally, so far as the trustees and 
superintendents are concerned. I did not question the perfect 
fidelity of the gentlemen composing that Board to their trust 
as defined in the lawof the State of Minnesota. Very far from 
me be any such imputation upon those excellent gentlemen and 
good citizens. But I do very positively urge, in opposition to 
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Mr. Mott's view, that the superintendent should have entire con- 
trol of and responsibility for the management of the institu- 
tion in all its departments. Mr. Mott inquires, “If the Doctor 
is right, what in the wide world are trustees for?” In turn I may 
reply by inquiring, If Mr. Mott is right, what in the wide world 
are superintendents for? In his Omaha paper Mr. Mott places a 
very high estimate upon the responsibilities and duties of trus- 
tees. I was for nineteen years a trustee of an institution for 
the deaf and dumb, and know from experience something of 
the duties and responsibilites of a trustee. I do not detract 
at all from what Mr Mott urges as to the responsibility and 
dignity of the position, but I do insist that, when the executive 
of the State appoints a board of trustees who, in the language 
of the law quoted by Mr. Mott in his Omaha paper and referred 
to by him in his article in the current number of the Annals, 
“shall have the general management and supervision of said 
institute; shall prescribe all rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment thereof, and the admission of pupils thereto, and 
generally perform all acts necessary to render the institute 
efficient for the purposes for which the same is established,” 
that it is not expected of them to execute the details of the 
management in any department of the institution. Usually the 
position of trustee is a non-remunerative one, a provision that 
is founded in wisdom, since it generally secures men who have 
no personal ends to subserve in the way of pecuniary emolu- 
ment. This is true of Mr. Mott and his associates on the Board 
of Trustees of the Minnesota Institute for Defectives, and has 
secured for that Institution, as it has for others, men whose 
attention to the trusteeship could not be secured for a money 
consideration. In further answer to Mr. Mott’s inquiry it may 
be stated that the province of trustees is to stand in the place 
of the people who have confided the trust of caring for and 
putting into execution the work that the people themselves, for 
very obvious reasons, cannot perform. It is theirs to appoint 
the executive and other officers of the institution; but yet, as 
Mr. Mott justly says, they should accord to the superintendent 
the prerogative of selecting his colaborers throughout the insti- 
tution, presenting their names for the approval or confirmation 
of the board. Ido not think, as Mr. Mott intimates, that trus- 
tees are a mere wind -break, though wind-breaks sometimes per- 
form very useful service. On the contrary, I think they are the 
source whence issue the winds and tides, which, taken at the 
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flood, waft the institution on to fortune under the skilful guid- 
ance of a competent superintendent. So intimate are their 
relations with the superintendent that his acts are theirs, and 
his successes or failures are theirs. A superintendent is 
selected because of his knowledge as an expert and his skill in 
the management of an institution, which no one expects of 
trustees. Were it otherwise, either the office of trustee or of 
superintendent would be superfluous. Having appointed a 
superintendent for these reasons, why should he not be allowed, 
and, indeed, required, to put them into execution? It is harass- 
ing to others as well as to him, and cannot be of any credit to 
any one, for him to stand aside and look on while a novice in 
some department makes confusion and trouble. 

Trustees are selected for their good judgment and general 
knowledge of affairs, and one of their highest functions is to 
sit in judgment upon the wisdom of the general management 
of their superintendent, not suffering him to be trammeled or 
embarrassed in his administration. There is a wide-spread error 
abroad among our people, that the principles which obtain in 
general business matters do not apply in matters relating to the 
public, and, consequently, every man deems himself a states- 
man, and fully competent to fill any public position, from Pres- 
ident. or Governor to Constable or Justice of the Peace. Such 
a principle would not be admitted for a moment in the manage- 
ment of any great manufacturing, commercial, or transportation 
enterprise. All these are controlled by boards of trustees or 
directors, but in every successful one the actual management is 
entrusted to an expert who has absolute control. If his general 
management is successful he is continued in his position. If 
not successful, he is deposed and another appointed by the 
board. How long would the White Star or the Cunard Com- 
panies do a paying business, or how many members of this 
Conference would take a voyage in their magnificent steamships, 
if a committee of stockholders were to command each vessel ? 
What safety to life, limb, or property would there be upon one 
of our great transcontinental railroads if the board of directors 
were to interfere in its practical management? The captain of 
the vessel, the general manager or superintendent of the rail- 
road, is selected for his well-known knowledge of navigation or 
railroading, the outgrowth of long personal experience. When 
a steamer returns from a voyage it is the province of the board 
of directors of the steamship company to sit in judgment upon 
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the general results of the voyage and the wisdom of its manage- 
ment; but while the steamer is at sea no board would pretend 
to dictate to the captain in matters of seamanship or the man- 
agement of his crew. This view is no more derogatory to a 
board of trustees of an institution than the fact that justices of 
the court leave to executive officers the enforcement of the law 
is derogatory to the court or its dignity. 

Mr. Mott strangely misapprehends me, Mr. Chairman, when 
he says that I confound trusts and agencies. On the contrary, 
I think a careful examination of my article will show that I 
clearly discriminate between them. I did not state that trus- 
tees could delegate their trust. but that it is absurd to say that, 
acting under their trust, they cannot delegate to a superintend- 
ent the authority to manage and control the fiscal affairs of the 
institution in the matter of purchases. I lay no claim to legal 
lore, but even a layman may know that delegating to another 
the performance of some of the duties of an office is not vacat- 
ing or delegating the office, but merely makes him an agent to 
act within the limitations prescribed. And so it comes that 
guardians, executors, receivers of insolvent estates, and trus- 
tees of State institutions, while they never delegate their trusts, 
often deputize others to perform certain acts necessary to be 
done under their trusts, which acts, upon receiving their ap- 
proval, become their own. That a board of trustees cannot 
perform the duties of fiscal agent is too obvious to require argu- 
ment. Their authority, whatever be their number, is divided 
among themselves, and must by common consent combine in 
some person. But that does not abrogate their trust or annul 
their responsibility. The question at issue is not as between the 
trustees and the superintendent as fiscal agent, but as between 
the superintendent and some other person. Mr. Mott sees no 
difficulty in clothing the superintendent with authority fully to 
“control the domestic, educational, and sanitary departments, 
even to the extent of choosing and nominating all subordinate 
officers, teachers, medical attendants, and employés, and of re- 
tiring them at his pleasure,” responsibilities vastly greater than 
that of disbursing funds and making purchases. That he would 
clothe the superintendent with the greater, but deny him the 
less, seems unreasonable; but he assigns for his view five rea- 
sons, no one of which, Mr. Chairman, has any force whatever 
outside of a timid and vivid imagination. The reasons he as- 
signs are: 
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I. “He cannot act as the fiscal agent of a large institution 
without great detriment to other departments of the work.” 

I reply that in this Mr. Mott is mistaken, and that experience 
has shown that the other departments of the work will be more 
efficiently and economically executed, and with much less con- 
flict between departments, when the superintendent is the fiscal 
agent of the institution, than when some other person performs 
this service. 

II. “He cannot discharge such duties and retain those pleas- 
ant and confidential relations, which are so desirable, between 
him and the Board.” 

I reply that facts and experience are again against him, and 
that he speaks from theory, and not from observation of facts. 
Nothing tends more to the close confidential relations, so de- 
sirable between trustees and superintendent, than the faithful 
and judicious use of the funds intrusted to the board; for in 
financial matters the board are men of as much or more expe- 
rience than the superintendent, and are able to judge more in- 
telligently of his capability and prudence than they can in some 
other departments of his work. 

To Mr. Mott’s additional statement in his second objection 
that “accounting for the exercise of financial discretion to a 
board of business men cannot be a pleasant job to a sensitive 
superintendent,” I answer that accountability is not derogatory 
to any one, and that sensitiveness is not one of the strong 
points of a superintendent. The hide of a Mississippi alligator, 
Mr. Chairman, equips him better. After Le has run the gaunt- 
let of the unreasonable fathers, fussy mothers, and enterprising 
reporters that beset his pathway, a confidential meeting with 
sensible business men is rather a rest or recreation than other- 
wise. 

III. “It would bring him into such relation with employers, 
traders, contractors, caterers, and all sorts of sharpers, as to 
lessen his influence, and subject him to much that is irritating 
and unpleasant.” 

To this I reply that among the classes enumerated are some 
of the best specimens of honorable manhood known to the human 
family, with whom association broadens a man and quickens his 
mental vigor. A superintendent is not properly a mere book- 
worm, a namby-pamby dude, an effeminate creature to enclose 
in a bandbox, or to associate only with simple-minded lawyers, 
meek clergymen, innocent physicians, dilettant scientists, poets 
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and literati, but a man among men who can give and take what- 
ever comes in the ordinary course of human events and can carry 
into his school strong, manly characteristics, which his pupils may 
imbibe to their life-long advantage. For what he is, they, in a 
good measure, will surely be. 

IV. “In case of a mistake of judgment in purchasing, or of 
accidental error in accounts, he might be subjected to adverse 
and possibly unjust critictsm, censure, and scandal.” 

I reply that no human being is infallible, but that he may be 
as near it as men ordinarily are, and that there is no reason why 
his mistakes should not be palliated just as the mistakes of other 
men are, nor should he be exempt from criticism and censure 
more than other men are. And further, that the scandal most 
to be dreaded by a superintendent, or feared by a board of trus- 
tees, when he is under bonds, as he should be, is not in the 
direction of financial delinquencies. 

V. “ His training has generally been in the line of scholarship 
and literature, rather than of business affairs.” 

I answer that there is no incompatibility between scholarship 
and literature and correct business principles and practice, but 
that the mental discipline of the scholar is the best preparation 
for a good business career. One of the most pleasing features 
of our time is the fact that so large a number of scholarly men, 
and men of literary tastes, are found in the walks of business 
life. I need only cite to you, Mr, Chairman, some of the gentle- 
men who have favored this Conference with their presence dur- 
ing the last few days, some of whom have been made honorary 
members of the Conference, and have participated in its discus- 
sions. The most important subject before the public to-day, 
Mr. Chairman, the tariff, is a question of a purely business nat- 
ure, and while our business men are more interested in it than 
any others, yet it enlists the interest and the energies of the 
best living minds. Neither the forum nor the pulpit, the bar 
nor the field can surpass the arena of commercial life in exam- 
ples of culture and mental acumen. The time has passed when 
business men are to be relegated to inferior stand in society. 

Such are Mr. Mott’s objections to the superintendent’s hav- 
ing control of the purchases of an institution, or being the 
financial agent of the board of trustees. I regard them as friv- 
olous and imaginary. The direction of the purchases for an 
institution is not any more drudgery than the direction of the 
domestic department. Because he has control of the latter, it 
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is not necessary for him to become a cook, or of the school to 
be a teacher of penmanship or a janitor. No more does his 
control of the business affairs of the institution involve his be- 
coming a horse-jockey, a clerk, or a book-keeper. Nevertheless, 
he ought to know when food is properly prepared, when a school- 
house is well cleaned, ventilated, and warmed, when the teacher 
of penmanship does his duty, and whether accounts are properly 
kept by his book-keeper, and judicious purchases are made by 
his clerk. Knowing these things, he should be so invested with 
authority that he could, in any case, make such changes as would 
remedy the mistakes without delay. 

Mr. Mott’s boasted “ ghastly bluntness” with which he ad- 
vises somebody to resign does not frighten any one, for the 
illustrations he cites therefor are singularly unfortunate for his 
view. His reference to presidents, judges, and governors fortify 
my side of the case, for these officers even veto the enactments 
of legislatures or Congress, or suspend the action of the law, a 
power infinitely greater than I claim for a superintendent, who 
is only, in my view, to carry into effect the directions of the 
board of trustees, a service which he is employed and paid for, 
and which he can perform better than any other person. Exec- 
utive officers of our colleges and universities are invested with 
the power of disbursing funds precisely as I claim for superin- 
tendents, and usually are not held to so rigid an accountability 
as I insist upon, while if public-school superintendents were 
charged with the expenditure of school funds, there would be 
a better return for the outlays made than we have under our 
system of irresponsible committees so often changed. 

Mr. Mott’s proposed plan has some good features, and is very 
nearly a surrender of the case to my view, but in my judgment 
all supplies for an institution should be made under the super- 
intendent’s direction, or by him in person in large quantities at 
wholesale prices, and kept in a store or supply department, to 
be issued, not as Mr. Mott would have it, upon his order as a 
lord, but upon his approval as a faithful officer, putting into 
execution the wishes of his superiors, the board of trustees. 

Iam glad to find that Mr. Mott and I are in perfect agree- 
ment upon the subject of nepotism. I supposed he used the 
term in its popular acceptation rather than in its narrower 
meaning as given by lexicographers. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, as some of the 
members of this Conference have not the honor of an acquaint- 
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ance with Mr. Mott, that a more sincere friend of the deaf and 
dumb, and of all good causes which tend to the advancement of 
our race, and especially of those whom he denominates defec- 
tives, nowhere lives on this sphere. As he said, so say I, Mr. 
Mott “and I are honestly seeking the highest good of” these 
“classes in our several lines of work, and I hope we are both 
under the control of that philosophy which will enable us to 
recognize in the honest critic our best friend.” 
PHILIP G. GILLETT, LL. D, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill. 


A PLEA FOR A POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE FOR 
DEAF-MUTES. 


In asking the question, what is the object of sending a deaf- 
mute to school? the general answer given seems to be that it is 
to teach him the English language so as to enable him to enjoy 
literature, to fit him to share in the advantages of society, and 
to understand the great truths of life. 

Constant efforts are directed towards giving the deaf-mute a 
higher intellectual education in the various institutions for the 
deaf, under the impression that the higher intellectual educa- 
tion he gets the better the true object is attained. 

All this would be well, were it not for the fact that many deaf- 
mutes have to earn their living as soon as they leave school. 
They generally find the aid of a high intellectual education of 
little value in getting money if they have nothing else to de- 
pend on. The reason of this is that most of the professions 
and employments where an intellectual education alone would 
do well with the hearing are closed to deaf-mutes by the dis- 
advantage of deafness. 

The deaf-mute requires more special preparation than the 
hearing person to get independence in life, and to keep himself 
in the current of the times. Having these facts in view, the 
importance of equipping him with a practical education can 
never be overestimated. 

Some of the industrial departments of our institutions are 
fully equipped; others, indifferently. Itis a worthy aim to give 
the pupil a thorough training in the trade he learns at the in- 
stitution, for he will need it to counterbalance the disadvantages 
of deafness so that his services may be in demand. 
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The number of arts that are taught at our institutions is very 
limited, and most of them are suitable only to those deaf-mutes 
who have physical strength and mediocre talents and who are 
not ambitious. 

But what shall we do with the deaf-mutes who have talents 
of a high order and with those who cannot engage in occu- 
pations which require physical strength ? 

In this enlightened Christian nation there cannot be more 
than one answer to this question, and that is, teach them arts 
that will enable them to engage in profitable professions and 
occupations. 

Among the occupations in which deafness is not a disadvan- 
tage are those of painters, sculptors, engravers, architects, and 
chemists ; and the list might be increased. 

Though it is on record that deaf-mutes have made successful 
painters, sculptors, engravers, and chemists, yet the number of 
them has been surprisingly small. The explanation of this ap- 
pears to be their inability to get an opportunity to study these 
arts on account of lack of means. We are glad to learn that last 
year a young deaf-mute of California was provided with public 
funds by the directors of the institution to enable him to study 
the art of sculpture in New York and in Europe. 

There are theological, law, medical, surgical, and other col- 
leges and polytechnic institutes for hearing persons to get a 
practical education, but not a single establishment for deaf- 
mutes, excepting the industrial departments connected with the 
institutions, and these are too often regarded as secondary in 
importance. 

As this nation is becoming more.and more practical, is it not 
time to establish an independent institute for deaf-mutes where 
arts may be taught so as to enable them to engage in certain 
higher occupations without disadvantage from deafness? 

The appropriate name for this institute would be Polytechnic 
Institute for Deaf-Mutes, and it should be at Washington. 


D. S. ROGERS, B. A., 
Teacher in the South Carolina Institution, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
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HYPNOTIC EXPERIMENTS WITH A VIEW TO THE 
ALLEVIATION OF DEAFNESS.* 


Unper this caption we find in No. 6 of the Berlin Clinical 
Weekly for 1887 an article by Dr. Berkhan, of Brunswick. 

The author was induced by the publications of Baird to ex- 
periment, in connection with the teachers of the Brunswick 
School, upon congenitally deaf children in attempts to restore 
their hearing by means of hypnotism. 

Though we teachers of the deaf must for obvious reasons re- 
gard all such experiments with suspicion, still the present case 
seems worthy of our active attention and investigation. The fact 
that, in addition to the very meagre results of his experiments, 
Dr. Berkhan does not hesitate to acknowledge their total failure 
in some cases is a proof of his sober, practical purpose and 
must check illusions. But we shall certainly all agree with his 
opinion that even a very limited degree of hearing is an advan- 
tage in instruction and a boon to the deaf-mute. Let us hear, 
then, Dr. Berkhan’s statements in the Clinical Weekly : 


For the experiments we selected boys from the school for the deaf at 
Brunswick. In the first place their organs of hearing were examined, and 
then their ability to hear was tested by ringing a bell, shrill whistling, 
clapping hands, and cracking a whip, all behind their backs, which tests 
proved their total deafness. 

Next they were hypnotized by letting them stare fixedly at a glittering 
glass globe. In each case the hypnotism was complete after from five to 
nine minutes. During the trance the different vowels were spoken into 
the ears of the hypnotized children, and in a following trial a bell was 
rung or whistling performed, and then an end was put to the trance by 
blowing in their faces. The sitting was made as short as possible and re- 
peated mostly after an interval of eight days. Im each case the experi- 
ment was performed from four to six times. 

A quarter or half hour after the trance, the hearing capacity of the sub- 
ject was again tested, and, at the same time, care was taken that the child 
should not stand upon the same piece of flooring with the experimenter, 
as we had occasion to observe that the clapping of hands, cracking of the 
whip, or loud whistling easily jarred the floor, and caused the pupil re- 
peatedly to turn his head, or lift his hand, in the belief that he could hear. 
When the weather was favorable, the experiments were conducted in the 
garden. 


*Translated from the Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutsch- 
land und den deutschredenden Nachharlandern for March, May, and July, 
1887, by Grorce W. Vepirz, M. A., Teacher in the Maryland School, 
Frederick, Md. 
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The experiments described above were performed upon— 

I, Gustav Schweimler, fourteen years oid, large and strong, from infancy 
until then stone deaf. 

Ist experiment, December 17, 1884. During the trance, sounds of 
medium strength near his ear occasioned animated movements of the 
head, and also of the body, as did also sounds at a greater distance. After 
the trance he heard spoken behind his back, @ very plainly, 9 not so 
plainly, the other vowels not at all, knocking at the door plainly, neither 
whistling nor the ringing of a clear-sounding bell. 

2d experiment, December 18. After the trance he heard more easily, 
and o better than at first; heard better with the right than with the left 
ear; could hear neither bell nor whistle. 

3d experiment, December 20. After the trance he was able to hear /, 
and with practice could distinguish a, 9, uw, e, ¢ with tolerable accuracy. 
The tones of the bell, whistling, and cracking of the whip he was, how- 
ever, unable to hear. 

4th and 5th experiments, at the beginning of 1885. After having been 
hypnotized he heard a, e, 7, 0, uw. and e/, with some certainty, but neither 
bell, whistle, nor whip. In the fifth experiment the hearing capacity re- 
mained the same when the ears were closed with moist cotton. 

Schweimler was confirmed Easter, 1885, and was apprenticed to a cabi- 
net-maker in Schoeningen. As he was able to hear the @ well, his master 
was informed that he could attract his attention by shouting this vowel. 

Upon request Schweimler presented himself on August 3, 1886, a year 
and a half after the experiments, before myself and one of the teachers 
who had assisted me. His hearing capacity had not only remained, but 
had also increased. He could hear the vowels a and 0 with the right ear, 
and also clapping of hands, cracking of whips on the street, the bells of 
the street cars, the striking of the tower-clock, and the whistle of the lo- 
comotive in the distance. He was unable to hear the ringing of two 
smaller bells of differing depth of tone as well as the sound of a small 
whistle. 

II. Heinrich Bohne, twelve years old, a wide-awake boy of medium 
size. He is said to have been able to hear eight months during infancy. 

ist experiment, April 24, 1885. The examination made before being 
hypnotized gave evidence of his total deafness. After the trance he 
heard neither knocking at the door nor whistling, but deep w, 0, ¢, 7, and 
his own name, Bohne 

2d experiment, May 1. Before the trance he could hear neither knock- 
ing, whistling, nor the cracking of the whip, but w, 0, ¢, 7, and his own 
name. After the trance there was only this improvement, that he could 
hear the vowels in question spoken with varying intonation. 

3d experiment, May 8. We found an increased deposit of ear-wax in both 
ears. After the sitting he could hear the cracking of the whip in the 
open air (this he was unable to do at the previous trial) and o and ¢ but 
not 

4th experiment, May 15. After the trance he could hear in the open air 
o and ¢, and also a, but neither cracking of the whip, ringing of the bell, 
nor whistling. By an examination made November 25, 1885, half a year 
later, it was ascertained that the boy was unable to hear whip, whistle, or 
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bell, but could hear w and 7, and his name, Bohne. A subsequent exami- 
nation November 19, 1886, a year and a half after the experiments, gave a 
similar result. 

III. Albert Ecke, twelve years old, of medium size, head angular, other- 
wise well-proportioned. 

1st experiment, April 24, 1885. Examination proved his deafness to 
be total. After being hypnotized he could hear deep wu, 7, 0, and loud 
whistling. 

2d experiment, May 1. Before being hypnotized he could hear 1, 7, 0, and 
whistling, and had also become able to hear e, but not always. After the 
trance he heard besides u, 7, 0, e, also a, and the vocal sounds in different 
intonations; also cracking of the whip, whistling, but not knocking at 
the door. 

3d experiment, May 8. An increased deposit of ear-wax had taken 
place. Before the trance he could hear in the open air only uv and the 
crack of the whip. After having been hypnotized within doors he could 
hear, in the open air, besides uv and the snap of a whip, also a small organ 
and the ringing of*a bell. 

4th experiment, May 15. After the sitting he could hear, in the open 
air, besides wv, also 7 and 0, the ringing of the bell easily and loud 
whistling. 

5th experiment, May 29. After the sitting the ringing of the bell was 
easily heard in the open air, more easily with the right than the left ear ; 
the cracking of the whip also easily and in the same manner the vocal 
sounds. 

6th experiment, June 5. After hypnotization the boy heard bell ring- 
ing in the open air with difficulty, the cracking of the whip easily, short 
whistling only a few times with the right ear. 

An examination November 25, 1885, half a year after the last trance, 
gave this result: Ecke could hear the vowels 9, w, e, i, the whip, whistle, 
and clapping of hands, but not the bell. The same result was reached 
in an examination November 19, 1886, a year and a half after the last 
hypnotization, only the ¢ having been lost. It was further ascertained 
that the boy was able to hear ov with the left, ~ with the left and right, 
and e with the right ear. 

IV. In the case of the twelve-year-old boy Féste, who had been deaf 
up to that time, and had been subjected to the same experiments with the 
others, an examination November 19, 1886, a year and a half after the last 
hypnotization, revealed that he could hear o, u, e, and 7, aud also the 
whip, whistle, and hand clapping, but not the bell. 

I must not-conceal the fact that we also hypnotized five other boys, but 
contented ourselves with one or two sittings, as we could discover no effects 
in them. This was a cause of great disappointment to them, for, aware of 
the favorable result with their comrades, they had submitted to the experi- 
ments with great pleasure and wiilingness. 

The results detailed above seem to me worthy of still further investiga- 
tion. At first I believed that the partial ability to hear was due only toa 
temporary hypervsthesia of the organs of hearing, but subsequent ex- 
aminations have shown that this partial hearing has lasted a year and a 
half, and may therefore be regarded as permanent. It may be inferred 
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how such a hearing capacity, though limited, will be useful in improving 
the tone of the voice, and of what advantage in the work of instruction 
it will therefore: be to the teacher as well as to the pupil. And what a 
boon it is to one hitherto totally deaf to be able to hear the sound of the 
tower clock, the snap of the whip, the whistle of the locomotive, and thus 
have greater security in his intercourse with the hearing world! 

Most of our readers will probably peruse these statements 
with the same impressions as myself. They have the air of 
something wonderful and inexplicable, apart from the fact that 
the manifestations of the partial hearing attained do not cor- 
respond with our own experience in regard to sound and voice 
hearing. While the periodical in which Dr. Berkhan has made 
known the result of his experiments is an evidence that “ hypno- 
tism” belongs to the domain of medical science, we also find 
other information on this matter in medical literature, though 
the subject is regarded even there as dark and mysterious. 

ALBERT GUTZMANN. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 

The communications of our colleague Gutzmann [above 
c juoted ] concerning the success of Dr. Berkhan in improving the 
hearing of a number of deaf-mutes may have given rise partly to 
gleams of hope, but partly also to scepticism among our teachers. 
If Dr. Berkhan has not deceived himself he has achieved a degree 
of success through bis efforts which, so far as I know, has 
hitherto been unattained, for the favorable results which, accord- 
ing to former statements, have attended the application of elec- 
tricity, the use of the audiphone, etc., have subsequently always 
proved deceptions. We remember, for instance, how in the early 
years of this century the sainted Pfingsten, then living here, in- 
curred the enmity of a certain Councillor Wolke, because, sup- 
ported by his own experience, he ventured to question the alleged 
successes of the latter, produced by means of galvanism, and 
designated them as involuntary deceptions. Still in spite of all 
protests on the part of the Councillor and other devotees of gal- 
vanism, Pfingsten has been in the right up to the present day. 

Self-deceptions in this specialty are only too easily possible. 
Still I will not without further examination stigmatize the re- 
sults claimed by Dr. Berkhan as such. The thing is still so 
new, and therefore still so little understood, but yet of such im- 
portance to our pupils, that a further discussion seems neces- 
sary. I would therefore beg Dr. Berkhan or our colleagues in 
Brunswick to give some further explanation of the experiments 
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performed and perhaps to publish them in the Organ as answers 
to the following questions. 

For instance, I would like to know more particularly what 
measures were taken prior to the experiments to ascertain the 
hearing capacity of the children under treatment. (Did the 
children, before treatment, give no response at all to shrill whist- 
ling, very loud pronunciation of the vowels, etc., at the same 
distance as subsequent to treatment?) In what manner was it 
ascertained that the children, after treatment, heard the sounds 
specified, and that they are still able to hear them? I do not, 
for instance, understand what it means when we read, “ Gustav 
Schweimler, after the third trance, was able to distinguish a, 0, 
u, é, i, with tolerable accuracy,” and, “after the fourth and fifth 
experiments he heard a, e, i, 0, w, and ed, with some certainty.” 

Though I should sincerely regret it if Dr. Berkhan has de- 
ceived himself (for then we would be another hope the poorer 
in this direction), still I must beg him not to take offence when 
I express the fear that after all it is a delusion. May not the 
boy, who, after each experiment, perceived more and more 
clearly what was wanted of him, have guessed, and partly hit 
upon the right and partly guessed wrong ? 

After the first trial, the boy heard a very plainly, and o not 
so plainly. In my opinion his hearing was benefited only by 
the first experiment, for subsequently he could hear with accu- 
racy only @ and o. 

I would further ask at what distance and under what cireum- 
stances does the boy now hear the striking of the tower clock, 
the crack of the whip, etc.? Is the simple assertion of the boy 
sufficient evidence that he hears these sounds? 

It seems very strange that the boys, Schweimler and Bohne, 
hear the vowels more readily than shrill whistling. Were both 
(the pronunciation and the whistling) done at the same distance 
and with equal force? 

How is it to be explained that Bohne, in the later experiments, 
heard his name Bohne, but was unable to hear the vowels o 
and e? 

Finally, it would be desirable to know the result of the ex- 
aminations of the hearing organs made previous to the experi- 
ments, and whether the pupils in question had been examined 
previously, and that, too, at different times, in regard to their 
hearing capacity. If the latter were the case, then the results 
communicated could be judged with a much greater degree of 
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accuracy. As is well known there are pupils in whose hearing 
capacity quite an appreciable difference manifests itself, accord- 
ing to the varying state of the weather, or of their own health, 
and particularly of the health of their hearing organs. 

I must also remark that in the course of time I have had two 
pupils, girls, who during the first half year (therefore during 
instruction, in articulation) have induced me through their 
conduct to believe that they were altogether deaf to sound. 
When I shouted a vowel into their ears they either shook their 
heads or gave no response at all. And yet I found that one of 
them could after the seventh month pronounce all the vowels 
after me. She could even speak words which she knew and 
which I pronounced behind her back. In the same manner the 
other girl could after eleven months hear a and i quite accu- 
rately. Though she could not distinguish o and u from each 
other she could nevertheless distinguish them correctly from a 
and 7. 

Having communicated this fact, I trust Dr. Berkhan will par- 
don my questions and the doubt I have expressed. 

I hope with all my heart, not only in behalf of Dr. Berkhan, 
but also in behalf of our pupils, that the results claimed may 
be actual and real, and I would be glad if by the questions I 
have put above I have done a service to the matter under dis- 
cussion, which is still so little understood. 

FRANKE. 
Scuiteswic, March 29, 1887. 


REPLY. 


In the Berlin Clinical Weekly, No. 6, 1887, I published a 
description of some hypnotic experiments to alleviate deafness, 
which leads to dumbness; experiments which I performed, in 
company with three teachers of the school in this place, upon 
a number of deaf-mute pupils. For making known the result 
of these experiments I selected a medical rather than a deaf- 
mute periodical, as I believed I could accomplish the furtherance 
of my object soonest by bringing it before the medical faculty. 
For, in the first place, hypnotism properly belongs to medical 
science, and on the other hand the majority of physicians stand 
remote from the cause of the deaf. The communication was 
made as brief as possible, as I had only to do with a statement 
of facts. As I am not the physician of the school, the boys ex- 
perimented upon were until then unknown tome. The examina- 
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tion I made before the first sitting revealed that their tympani 
were callous and thickened, or destroyed either partly or wholly, 
and that they were unable to hear any sounds of the voice, the 
ringing of bells, loud knocking at the door, shrill whistling, etc., 
at a distance of from twelve feet to close to the ear. Moreover 
the boys had been under the instruction of the three teachers 
mentioned above for years, and were known by them to be deaf 
beyond doubt. 

Assisted by these teachers I have treated other cases with 
hypnotism, and some of these also demonstrate the value of 
the applied treatment. 

This value consists in the fact that several of the deaf-mutes 
thus treated have learned to hear shrill sounds, such as bell- 
ringing, whistling, cracking of the whip, and also piano play- 
ing, and that by this means greater security is given them in 
their intercourse with the outside world. Another advantage 
is to be found in the fact that several of these boys, who hitherto 
had been deaf, have learned to hear and pronounce vowel sounds 
spoken into their ears, by which means their voices may become 
more agreeable. 

If, after from four to eight or ten sittings, the hearing of the 
deaf-mute has been partially restored in the manner described, 
then medical skill, as the experience thus far gained would 
show, seems to have achieved its utmost. A further develop- 
ment of the hearing capacity is not attainable through con- 
tinued attempts. The advantage already gained must now be 
increased by instruction in the school-room. For the success- 
ful cases demonstrate in what an undeveloped condition, ona 
par almost with that of early infancy, the deaf stand, so far as 
it comes to a comprehension and practical application of the 
sounds they hear. Therefore hypnotism should be applied to 
them as early as practicable, in order that as much as possible 
may be saved and developed. 

Hypnotism in its application is rich in surprises. In one case, 
a boy until then deaf could hear immediately after the first trial 
separate shrill sounds at a distance of from one to twelve feet 
and more, and also several vowels spoken near the ear, while all 
subsequent sittings failed to give any additional results. In 
another case two attempts were altogether barren of success, 
and only after the third were our hopes realized. It also 
happened that a deaf-mute after the sitting was able to pro- 
nounce several vowel sounds spoken in a moderately elevated 
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tone near his ear, a thing he could not before do, while at the 
the same time he was unable to hear the piercing sound of a 
whistle in close proximity to his ear. Another learned to hear 
bells of varying sound volume, numbered 1, 5, and 10, at a dis- 
tance of from one to six feet, but not the heavier bell, No. 15. 
The ability to hear the whistle and the vowel sounds e and 7 
seems to be the hardest to attain. After the first experiment 
the ability to hear the whistle or one of the bells may manifest 
itself, while after subsequent sittings, in the case of certain 
strong sounds, the perception may be wanting, while in others 
it may remain. In fact the development of this Jimited hearing 
capacity in successive trials is not gradually progressive, but 
fluctuating, appearing more permanent after from four to eight 
sittings. 

The exceptions and apparent contradictions indicated above 
are hard to account for. I have the impression that the size of 
the uninjured, and for a long time inactive, parts of the hearing 
organs, as well as the length of the yet uninjured conducting 
media, must be taken into consideration. 

Am I deluded? I esteem myself happy when a boy hitherto 
totally deaf tells me with undisguised joy that he heard the whip 
of the coachman, or the bell of the street car, and thus escaped 
the danger of being run over, or when another tells me that on 
the Emperor’s birthday he heard the ringing of the bells and 
firing of guns, or when, together with the teachers mentioned, 
I have had occasion to observe that their pupils’ speech has no- 
ticeably improved. 

Though, therefore, the application of hypnotism is of benefit 
only to a portion of the deaf, and though the success attained 
may be regarded as only partial and limited, nevertheless, the 
results achieved seem to me important, since, as already implied, 
they may, under particular circumstances, add to security of 
life. However, let not any one, when success is spoken of, ex- 
pect too much, for not every deaf-mute can be helped by hyp- 
notism, nor can the greatest perseverance restore perfect hearing 
by this means. 

It would give me pleasure if Mr. Franke, whose questions 
have induced me to write these lines, would take the opportu- 
nity to attend one or more hypnotic experiments. At all times 
I shall gladly be at his service, or at the service of any other in- 


terested persons. 
Dr. BERKHAN, 
Brunswick, Prussia. 


THE SIGN-LANGUAGE OF MOHAMMEDAN TRADERS. 
[ We are indebted to Mr. T. A. Walsh, Principal of the Bombay, India, 


Institution, for the following article, which is taken from the Indian Civil 
and Military Gazette.—E. A. F.] 

In the customary open-air markets of Eastern countries, es- 
pecially in those devoted to transactions in hides, leather, wool, 
grain, and fruit, it is no uncommon thing to see a couple of se- 
date-looking traders seated on the ground, each with his right 
hand concealed in his neighbor’s capacious sleeve, and engaged 
to all appearance in squeezing each other’s fingers. For a few 
minutes they will remain in this position, one nudging the other 
occasionally, but without exchanging a single word ; then rising 
they will separate and go their way. Sometimes the perform- 
ance is varied a little. A couple of merchants will stand in 
the middle of a brawling, gesticulating crowd, by which they 
are surrounded and observed; one will raise the end of his 
long robe or turban, and under cover of this the pair will clasp 
hands and fingers as before. The spectacle is extremely funny 
to the European who does not know what is going on; but in 
point of fact the traders are simply engaged in what they call 
“ fixing the price,” a bargaining by means of a code of manual 
signs almost universally used by Eastern merchants, and which 
has been adopted for a very simple reason. 

Most ordinary transactions between buyer and seller in East- 
ern markets are carried on with a vast amount of noise, swear- 
ing, and gesticulation; but yet more remarkable is the active 
part taken in the negotiations by the spectators—the idlers, 
loafers, and busybodies who abound in all Oriental markets. 
Every one has something to say, some advice to give, or some 
suggestion to make. And as the unwritten code of the East 
does not permit the parties to resent the meddling of the crowd, 
it is impossible, under ordinary circumstances, to arrange any 
matter of business without the knowledge of half the market. 
And so it is that Moslem merchants avail themselves of a code 
of manual signs expressed by pressure of the hand or finger in 
concealment. This code is in general use throughout the south- 
ern parts of Western Asia, as well as in the harbors and trading 
stations of Arabia, the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and Eastern 
Africa. Apart from the secrecy it ensures, it has the advantage 
of enabling traders of different nationalities, to whom the bazaar 
vernacular is unknown, to buy and sell without the aid of inter- 
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preters—the signs being everywhere the same. The practice 
has occasionally been referred to by observant travellers, but 
the signs themselves have never yet been described. 

They are extremely simple, few in number, and easily learned. 
To make a beginning, the would-be buyer opens the business 
with an offer to purchase by passing the palm of the hand side- 
ways over the vendor’s knuckles. If he grasps the first index 
finger of the seller fully extended, the price offered is one of 
whatever the coins may be in which tender is customary in the 
bazaar. A single pressure underneath with the thumb makes 
this ten; a double pressure distinctly given, 100. The first 
two fingers taken together signify 2; pressure of the thumb 
underneath raises the figure to 20 or 200. In like manner the 
first three fingers grasped by the buyer convey an offer of 3, 30, 
or 300; the four fingers 4, 40, or 400; the whole hand 5, 50, or 
500. The little finger taken by itself signifies 6, 60, or 600 ; 
the third finger 7, 70, or 700: the middle finger 8, 80, or 800; 
and the first or index finger—bent, not extended as for “ one” 
—is eqpivalent to 9, 90, or 900. Grasping the thumb alone is 
a tender of 1,000. Fractions are no less easily expressed. To 
signify } the buyer passes his thumb sideways across the middle 
joint of the seller’s middle finger. ‘The same movement in the 
direction of the knuckle means an addition of +; while in the 
contrary direction towards the finger tip, it is an offer of } less. 
The whole nail of the forefinger grasped between thumb and 
index finger means } more: the tip of the nail only, 4 less. 
These are the chief signs of the mercantile speech, which can 
be made to indicate any numbers. For instance, to express 
3,040, it is only necessary to grasp the thumb three times, and 
then the four fingers, together with a distinct single pressure 
underneath with the thumb. The sign for 96 is made by taking 
hold of the seller’s index finger, bending it in so doing, and then 
seizing the little finger. The sign for 74 would be given by 
grasping the third finger, and then moving the thumb sideway 
across the middle joint of the middle finger. To express the 
fraction {, it would only be necessary to give the sign for 1 
(grasping the index finger extended) and then that for 4 less, by 
taking hold of the tip of the nail. Of course, the buyer by this 
means indicates the highest price he is disposed to offer ; while 
the seller, through the same medium, makes known the lowest 
terms he will accept. 

Equipped with these signs the Iranian trader from the Persian 
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Gulf has no difficulty in exchanging commodities with the negro 
dealer from Kordofan and Sannar ; and an Englishman ignorant 
of any Eastern tongue could enter an Oriental market to-mor- 
row and bargain with as much ease as a native of the country. 
Disputes are apparently not very frequent; for though the sign 
for 1, 10, and 100, and so on, resemble each other somewhat, it 
must not be forgotten that the average prices in market are 
well known, and that whatever fluctuations there may be range 
within narrow limits ; so that no merchant would, for a moment, 
suppose any buyer was offering 10 or 100 times the average 
value of the goods in question. Where roguery is attempted, 
it is done, as a rule, by resorting to some device of another 
kind. For instance, a merchant who has disposed of a quantity 
of wheat at a low price will secure the services of a professional 
grain measurer when making delivery; and these gentry dre 
such practised hands at their business that they can, in measur- 
ing, make an enormous difference in favor of either buyer or sel- 
ler, according as they are feed privately by either of the parties. 

Now and then, however, disputes as to the price offered and 
accepted do occur; and then the absence of witnesses, where 
the bargain was made by signs, leads to awkward complications. 
But the legal code of the Mohammedan is peculiar; and if, by 
requiring witnesses to prove a negative, it favors an unscrupu- 
lous complainant who is prepared to swear to the truth of his 
demand, it also suggests an easy way out of the difficulty to a 
defendant who is not over scrupulous in resisting an unfounded 
claim. An instance in point: a Bushire trader bargained in the 
usual way for a number of sheep at a certain price. Subse- 
quently, he came and demanded delivery at a rate one-fourth 
lower than was agreed upon. The vendor refused, and the 
buyer summoned him before the local court to enforce the con- 
tract as to price. The vendor, of course, had no witnesses to 
enable him to resist the demand ; so he consulted a lawyer, who 
advised him how to act. He duly appeared before the court 
next day, and admitted the other’s claim as to the price settled 
between them. Then he swore after Mohammedan fashion that 
he had duly delivered the sheep. As the complainant could 
produce no witness to prove that he had no¢ received them, he 
was, of course, non-suited. In most disputes arising out of the 
employment of the manual signs between traders, the matter is 
settled by an appeal to the elders of the bazaar, and this, as a 


rule, is found satisfactory to both parties. 
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A COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 


{DurinG the past year the Teachers’ Association of the Minnesota School 
has had several interesting and profitable meetings, which have been re- 
ported in the Companion. At the last meeting the following report of a 
special committee appointed at a previous meeting to draw up a nine or ten 
years’ course in arithmetic was adopted.—E. A. F.] 


First Year. The numbers from one to ten to be taught. All 
the exercises of the pupils with these should be limited to ob- 
jects which they can handle or see. Abstract numbers should 
never be used. Every number should represent something 
visible and tangible. The numbers representing objects may be 
incorporated in simple sentences. Exercises in combining and 
arranging objects, such as small sticks, crayons, pencils, kernels 
of corn, ete., into groups; the division of pieces of paper into 2, 
3, 4, or more equal parts; and adding to, or taking away from, 
groups or objects, will do more toward giving the children a 
clear idea of the proper use of numbers than anything else. 

The figures should be used very little, if at all, and always 
in connection with the names of objects. 

Sreconp Year. The same exercises asin the first year, enlarged 
upon, and numbers above ten introduced at the discretion of 
the teacher. It should be borne in mind that progress in 
arithmetic is not marked by the size of the numbers employed, 
but by the ability of the pupil to understand the principles in- 
volved. 

Tuirp Year. With the numbers already learned, simple ex- 
ercises in the four fundamental rules may be inaugurated. The 
pupils should be made familiar with such expressions as, two 
and two are four, two from four leave two, five less three are 
two, two times three are six, and so on, through all the various 
combinations of the numbers they have learned. They should 
be required to demonstrate all these exercises by means of ob- 
jects, and the teacher should perform operations with objects, 
and require the pupils to write them out in words. 

Fourts Year. The processes of the third year to be carried 
on with larger numbers, and language exercises to be com- 
menced. A variety of simple problems, in language compre- 
hensible by the class, should be prepared by the teacher, and 
the operations fully written out by the pupils. To be certain 
that the pupils understand what they are about, they should 
frequently be required to itastente problems by means of nat- 
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ural objects. It is also recommended that the pupils be re- 
quired to bring in original problems of their own invention, 
covering the ground which they have been over. The surest 
proof that pupils understand the problems given them is their 
ability to apply the same principles to the construction of simi- 
lar problems of their own. 

Firta Year. The plan of the fourth year should be carried 
on, the problems to be more complex, and the numbers larger. 
During this year the entire multiplication table should be per- 
fectly learned, as well as the reverse operations. For example, 
when the pupils learn that four times five equals twenty, they 
should also learn that twenty divided by four equals five, and 
twenty divided by five equals four, and so on, through the 
whole table. 

Sixto Year. A good primary arithmetic should be given to 
the pupils, and they should begin to learn the definitions and 
rules governing the various operations of arithmetic. The work 
for the year should follow the book closely, and should be car- 
ried as far as is consistent with thorough understanding. 

Sevento Year. The work of the sixth year should be re- 
viewed, and the book completed if possible. 

Eieutx Year. A common school arithmetic of about the scope 
of Franklin’s, or Wentworth’s, should be given to the class, and 
the work confined to this. 

Niyta Year. The book used in the preceding year should be 
completed. 

Trento Year. A careful review should be made of all the prin- 
ciples embodied in the science of numbers, with test problems 
selected from higher arithmetics. 


MINOR RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Throughout the whole course, each school-room should be 
supplied with a variety of small objects, such as beans, splints 
of wood, etc., for the purpose of illustration. ‘“ Seeing is be- 
lieving,” and a principle frequently and clearly demonstrated by 
means of natural objects will be mastered by the pupils in a 
fraction of the time required by the most brilliant abstract rea- 
soning. 

Mental exercises should form a part of every year’s work. 
Their importance cannot be too strongly urged. 

The habit of counting on the fingers should be discouraged, 
as tending to get the mind into the habit of depending, not en- 
tirely upon itself, but upon external aids. 
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Some teachers believe in drilling their pupils in the four fun- 
damental rules by giving them large numbers, and many of them, 
until they can add, subtract, multiply, and divide their millions 
with ease. By following certain fixed rules, the pupils become 
expert jugglers with figures, in the same manner that the 
famous “learned pig ” became expert in counting ; but of the 
true relations of numbers they have but a vague idea. 

A full written analysis is a great help to both teacher and 
pupil, and should invariably be insisted upon. 

Arithmetic is a science, and more than any other study re- 
quires system in order to be successfully pursued. So vurious 
are the processes, and so numerous the combinations, that the 
would-be successful teacher must have a method. And especially 
in a school where the classes pass from one teacher to another 
is it necessary to have some general plan of campaign, in order 
to win substantial victory over the hosts of difficulties which 
beset the teacher of the science of numbers. 

J. L. SMITH, Chairman ; 

L. C. TUCK, 

GEO. LAYTON, 
Committee. 


DEAF-MUTES. 


| Tue following article is extracted, by kind permission of the publishers, 
from Buck’s ‘‘ Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences” (William 
Wood and Company, New York, 1886). The aim of the article was not 
only to present facts of interest to scientific men, but to place physicians 
in a position to answer such questions as are likely to be asked by the 
parents of deaf children, and to enable them to give suitable instruction 
and advice. It was understood that the writer was not to discuss the com- 
parative value of the various methods of instruction, but that this branch ~ 
of the subject was to be committed to two prominent advocates of the 
combined method and of the oral method respectively. Extracts from one 
of these articles, by President Gallaudet, were published in the Annals last 
year (vol. xxxii, pp. 141-147); the other, which was to have been written 
by Miss Caroline A. Yale, Principal of the Clarke Institution, has not yet 
appeared in the Handbook. The following article is admitted to the 
Annals at the request of several members of the profession. Much of its 
matter may be found in the completed volumes of the Annals, but it is 
here presented in a more compact form.—E. A. F.] 


DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION. 
The word “deaf-mutes” signifies, strictly speaking, persons 

who, having been born deaf or having lost their hearing in early 

life, have not acquired the power of speech. There is usually 
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no defect in the vocal organs, except such imperfection of de- 
velopment as may be the result of lack of exercise; muteness 
is simply the consequence of deafness. Ordinary children learn 
to speak by hearing and imitating the sounds made by others ; 
the deaf child does not hear such sounds, therefore does not 
imitate them, therefore remains mute. 

The term “deaf-mutes” seems to have originated in the 
United States within the last fifty years. The synonymous term 
generally employed in England, and still frequently used in this 
country, is “ deafand dumb.” Of these two designations, “ deaf- 
mute” is the preferable one; for (1) the words “deaf and 
dumb ” tend to perpetuate the popular error that deafness and 
dumbness are two distinct physical defects, instead of standing, 
as above explained, in the relation to each other of cause and 
effect ; and (2) the word “dumb” is open to the further objec- 
tion that it carries with it an implication of stupidity and brut- 
ishness, being associated in the minds of many people with dis- 
paraging allusions to the lower animals, as in the scriptural 
expression “dumb dogs,” and in Longfellow’s reference to 
** dumb driven cattle” (Dudley: Annals, 1880). 

There are many persons usually spoken of as “ deaf-mutes,” 
or “ deaf and dumb,” and educated in institutions established 
for the instruction of this class, who are not properly described 
by either of these terms. Some of them, having lost their hear- 
ing by accident or disease, after they had learned articuiate lan- 
guage, still retain their speech notwithstanding their deafness ; 
others, formerly mute, have acquired the art of speech through 
the instruction of skilful teachers of articulation. Such persons 
are not really “dumb” or “mute,” and their improper classifi- 
cation as such —especially in the case of those who have learned 
to speak before losing their hearing—gives rise to serious errors 
in the mind of the public concerning the nature of deaf-mute 
education and its results. The strictly correct designation for 
the whole class of persons under consideration in this article is 
‘the deaf,” a term which is coming more and more into use, 
and which will probably ere long supersede “ deaf and dumb” 
altogether, leaving the word “ deaf-mute ” to be applied to per- 
sons deaf from birth or infancy, who have not acquired the use 
of articulate speech. The progress that has already been made 
in this direction is indicated by the corporate titles of our 
schools for the education of the deaf. Those first established 
were called “asylums for the deaf and dumb ;” then, as soon as 
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the nature of the work began to be understood, came “ institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb ;” later. when the 
objections above mentioned to the word “dumb” were felt, 
“institutions for the education of deaf-mutes ” were founded ; 
while those most recently established are entitled simply 
“schools for the deaf.” 


Some of the deaf are either born deaf, or, losing their hearing 
in early infancy from unobserved causes, are supposed to have 
been so born; others become deaf from various diseases or from 
accideuts. The deaf are thus divided into two great classes: the 
“congenitally ” and the “adventitiously ” deaf, or, as they are 
often called, “ congenital deaf-mutes” and “adventitious deaf- 
mutes.” Except where hearing is known to have existed, it is im- 
possible to say positively to which of these classes a deaf person 
belongs (see Proportion of Congenital and Adventitious Cases, 
infra); the distinction nevertheless is an important one. 

Among the adventitiously deaf, a large proportion lose their 
hearing in early childhood, before they have learned articulate 
language; in other cases, where some progress in speaking has 
been made, the length and severity of the disease that causes 
deafness, often temporarily affecting the brain at the same time, 
seems to efface the language previously acquired ; and in others 
the neglect of parents and friends to aid and encourage the 
deaf child in the extraordinary efforts necessary for the reten- 
tion of speech after hearing is lost, produces the same result. 
Speech as well as hearing is gone, and the child as truly belongs 
to the class of “‘deaf-mutes” as if he had never heard. No 
doubt there is a difference in his mental condition—greater or 
less according to the age at which deafness occurred—from that 
of the congenital deaf-mute. (See Mental Condition and 
Characteristics, infra.) But inasmuch as, before receiving 
special instruction, there is no apparent difference in any re- 
spect between persons of this class and congenital deaf-mutes, 
while the real difference is much less than that which separates 
them from the class to be described in the next paragraph, they 
may be designated for educational purposes as “ quasi-congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes” (Storrs: Annals, 1883). 

Many persons have lost their hearing by accident or disease, 
after having acquired the use of articulate speech, and retain 
this speech more or less perfectly notwithstanding their deaf- 
ness. If the loss of hearing occurs in adult life, they usually 
escape the improper classification with deaf-mutes above re- 
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ferred to; but if it happens in childhood, so that they cannot 
be educated in the usual manner of hearing children, but must 
be sent to special schools for instruction, they are erroneously 
included among deaf-mutes. Many of the processes of deaf- 
mute instruction are. it is true, equally applicable to persons of 
this class, and they may therefore properly be associated with 
deaf-mutes for the purpose of education; but they differ from 
deaf-mutes essentially, not only in having the ability to express 
themselves orally, but still more in their natural mode of thought, 
which is in words and not in gestures. (See Mental Condition 
and Characteristics, infra.) This difference is fully recognized 
by all teachers of the deaf, who in this country distinguish the 
members of this class by the useful and convenient, though not 
accurately descriptive, title of “‘ semi-mutes.” 

The deaf may be further classified according to the degree of 
their deafness. Deafness varies all the way from a slight diffi- 
culty in hearing to the inability to perceive the loudest sounds. 
Persons in whom the defect is so slight as to allow of their 
education through the ear in ordinary schools are never re- 
garded as deaf-mutes, and do not come within the scope of the 
present article; they may be designated as simply “hard of 
hearing.” The whole class of the deaf, aside from the hard of 
hearing, are divided into “the totally deaf” and “the semi- 
deaf.” The totally deaf may belong either to the congenital 
or adventitious classes, and the same is true of the semi-deaf. 
The semi-deaf are often semi-mute also, having acquired lan- 
guage before their hearing was lost, or possessing sufficient 
hearing to distinguish and learn words and sentences spoken 
in a loud voice or through a hearing-tube. In other cases of 
the semi-deaf, where no use whatever has been made at home 
of their slight degree of hearing—its very existence often being 
unknown to parents and friends—experience has shown, as will 
be explained more fully under the sub-title “ Auricular Instruc- 
tion,” that this slight degree of hearing may often be educated, 
and, apparently, by education developed, so that a considerable 
number of pupils who enter the institution as deaf-mutes may 
be graduated as merely hard of hearing. 

The term “mute” is often used as synonymous with deaf- 
mute, but it should be avoided as less exact, since it may also 
refer to persons who hear, but are not able to speak on account 
of feeble mental power or of some defect in the vocal organs. 
It is open to the further objection that it suggests to many 
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minds an undertaker’s assistant at a funeral. Persons “mute ” 
or “ semi-mute,” but not deaf, are, of course, not to be included 
among deaf-mutes, and are not suitable candidates for admission 
to schools for the deaf. If, as is usually the case, their muteness 
is due to defective mental power, they may properly be sent to 
a school for the feeble-minded, where the skilful efforts of de- 
voted teachers often succeed in awakening the dormant intellect, 
imparting speech, and restoring the child to society. 

We have, then, as terms of definition and classification essen- 
tial to a discussion of the subject, (1) the whole class of “the 
deaf,” sometimes called “the deaf and dumb,” “ deaf-mutes,” 
and “ mutes ;” (2) the division of this class into, (a) “ the con- 
genitally deaf” and “the adventitiously deaf ;” (4) “‘deaf-mutes ” 
and ‘semi-mutes ;” (ec) “ the totally deaf,” ‘ the semi-deaf,” and 
“the hard of hearing.” Some combinations of these terms often 
convenient, and other terms so self-explaining as not to need 
definition, are “ congenital deaf-mutes ” and “ quasi-congenital 
deaf-mutes ;” “the congenitally semi-deaf” and “the adven- 
titiously semi-deaf ;” “the speaking deaf” and “ the semi-speak- 
ing deaf” (including semi-mutes and such deaf-mutes as have 
been taught articulation); “the speaking semi-deaf” and “ the 
mute semi-deaf ;” “ the hearing mute” and “the hearing semi- 
mute; ” the last two classes being usually persons of feeble men- 
tal power and not belonging to the general class of the deaf (E. 
M. Gallaudet, International Review, 1881). 

EXTENT OF DEAF-MUTISM. 

For a large part of the world we have, of course, no statistics 
of deaf-mutism; but during several decades most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and North America have included such statistics 
in their census returns. The returns from different countries, 
and from different parts of the same country, show remarkable 
differences in the extent of deaf-mutism. These differences are 
doubtless due in part to the greater accuracy with which the 
census is taken in some places than in others; but it is proba- 
ble that climate, race, and modes of living have considerable 
influence. Mountainous regions give a larger proportion of 
deaf-mutes than low, level countries; the Caucasian than the 
African race ; Jews than Christians ; the poor and ignorant than 
the intelligent and well-to-do classes. Compare, for instance, 
in the following table the statistics of Switzerland with those 
of Belgium and the Netherlands; the white with the colored 
population of the United States; the Jews in Bavaria and Prus- 
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sia with the Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of those coun- 
tries. The table is compiled from Mayr (“Beitriige zur Sta- 
tistik,” ete., 1877), Hartmann (“ Zawbstummenheit,” etc., 1880), 
and the Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. Of the 
United States Census returns it may be remarked that extra- 
ordinary pains were taken by Mr. F. H. Wines, the expert and 
special agent in charge of the statistics of the “ defective” 
classes for this census, to secure accuracy and eliminate errors. 
In consequence, probably, of their greater correctness, they 
show a larger proportion of deaf-mutes than any previous census 
of the United States. 


Date of census, 
' Total population, 


20, 394, 980 9, 701 966 
4, 529, 560 , 989 439 
36, 102,921 | 22,610 626 
Germany | 39, 862,133 | 38,489 966 
Great Britain and Ireland 31, 845. 379 9, 237 604 
Hungary 15, 417,327 20,699 , 343 
Netherlands if 3, 575, 080 , 199 335 
Norway 3D 1, 701, 756 , 569 922 
15, 658, 531 , 905 696 
4, 168, 525 4, 266 023 
2, 669, 147 , 044 2,452 
50, 155, 783 | 33, 878 675 
43, 402,970 | 30,661 706 
United States: Colored 6,580,793 | 3,177 
Jews in Bavaria and Prussia 
Christians in Bavaria and Prussia.| 1871 


The statistics of the twelve countries above named show an 
average of 920 deaf-mutes in every million of population. If 
we suppose the proportion to be the same for the entire popu- 
lation of the globe, the total number of deaf-mutes in the world 
is nearly 1,500,000. 

PROPORTION OF CONGENITAL AND ADVENTITIOUS CASES. 

The deaf are divided into two principal classes—those who 
are supposed to have been born without hearing (the congeni- 
tally deaf), and those who could hear at birth and have become 
deaf afterwards from disease or accident (the adventitiously 
deaf). The following are some of the fullest statistics that have 
been obtained on this subject : 
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as | 33 25 

Fifteen European countries........ 5,171 3,465 1,706 670 330 
United States Census, 1880....... 22,473 12,155 10,318 540 460 
Twenty European schools.......... 1, 455 630 825 433 567 
Seventeen American schools........ 6,018 2,578 3,440 428 572 


The results given in this table for European countries and 
those of the United States Census show an excess of congenital 
over adventitious cases ; while those compiled from the reports 
of European and American schools give an excess of adventi- 
tious over congenital cases. The statistics of European coun- 
tries are compiled from Schmalz (“Ueber die Taubstummen,” 
ete., 1848), and Hartmann (“7aubstummenheit,” ete., 1880), 
who do not indicate the sources from which they are derived : 
those of European and American schools are compiled from the 
official reports of the principals of those schools, and are un- 
questionably more trustworthy than the census reports, inas- 
much as the inquiries made by principals on the admission of 
pupils are generally more intelligent and careful than those of 
the census-takers. We may conclude then that, so far at least 
as the result can be determined by the testimony of parents 
and friends under the questioning of competent investigators, 
adventitious cases of deafness are more numerous than congen- 
ital cases. 

It may be remarked that the earlier reports of schools for the 
deaf give a much larger proportion of congenital cases than the 
later ones. Thus seven American schools, about the year 1850, 
report a total of 3,381 cases of pupils admitted up to that time, 
of whom 1,812, or 536 in a thousand, were congenital, and 
1,569, or 464 in a thousand, were adventitious; while of 272 
pupils admitted into six schools in the year 1873, only 88 are 
recorded as congenital, the remaining 184 being adventitious. 
The statistics of the Western New York Institution, established 
at Rochester, N. Y., in 1876, contrast still more strongly with 
those of the older schools. Of the 241 pupils admitted since 
that time only 20 have been recorded as congenital, the remain- 
ing 221 being adventitious. In Europe similar decrease in the 
proportion of congenital deaf-mutes, though in a less degree, is 
shown by comparing the cases reported by Hartmann in 1880 
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with those given by Schmalz in 1848. Of the 3,982 cases com- 
piled by Schmalz, 2,810, or 705 in a thousand, were congenital, 
and 1,172, or 295 in a thousand, were adventitious; of the 2,644 
given by Hartmann (including the twenty European schools 
cited above and the districts of Nassau, Cologne, and Magde- 
burg), 1,285, or 486 in a thousand, were congenital, and 1,359, 
or 514 in a thousand, were adventitious. This change is, per- 
haps, to be attributed to the increased prevalence during recent 
years, both in Europe and America, of some of the diseases 
often resulting in deafness, especially cerebro-spinal meningitis ; 
perhaps, also, to the greater skill of physicians in these later days 
in the treatment of scarlet, typhoid, and other fevers, enabling 
them to save the lives of their patients in more cases than 
formerly. The life is saved; but, often from the neglect of 
proper precautions against exposure after the physician’s at- 
tendance has been discontinued, the hearing is lost (Ackers : 
* Deaf not Dumb,” 1876). 

Although the statistics of congenital and adventitious deaf- 
ness reported by the principals of schools for the deaf are more 
reliable than those of the census-takers, they are probably far 
from correct. Their only sources are the statements of parents 
and friends when they bring their deaf children to school; and, 
however willing parents and friends may be to state the facts 
correctly, in many cases it is not in their power to do so. Deaf- 
ness is not usually discovered until the child arrives at the age 
when children generally begin to talk ; at that time it is impossi- 
ble to say whether the deafness has existed from birth, or hearing 
has been lost at some time since birth. If the child has suffered 
from some unmistakable disease that is known to be a frequent 
cause of deafness, the case is recorded as adventitious ; it may 
possibly, however, have been congenital. If, on the other hand, 
no such disease is remembered, the case is recorded as congeni- 
tal; but it is, perhaps, quite as likely that hearing has been lost 
in consequence of some unnoticed inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the tympanic cavity or of the air-passages imme- 
diately after birth, or at some subsequent period before the 
deafness was observed. Deafness truly congenital is probably 
of much rarer occurrence than is indicated by the most trust- 
worthy statistics. 

CAUSES OF DEAF-MUTISM. 

The immediate cause of mutism, in the great majority of 

persons who do not speak, is simply deafness. (See Definition 
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and Classification, supra.) Where this is not the case, as occa- 
sionally occurs in children improperly brought to schools for 
the deaf, there is usually some mental defect which has 
prevented the development of speech. Such mutism ‘is 
the result of the absence either of ideas, or of reflex action in 
the motor organs of speech. In the former case, imbeciles have 
nothing to say; in the latter, they feel no desire to speak ” 
(Griesinger: ‘Mental Pathology,” etc., 1867). Very rarely, 
indeed, it happens that mutism is due to some defect or paral- 
ysis of the vocal organs that interferes with articulation. But 
as neither of these groups of “hearing mutes” belongs to the 
class of deaf-mutes, they do not come within the scope of the 
present topic. Since deafness is the immediate cause of mutism 
in all deaf-mutes, in order to ascertain the causes of deaf-mutism 
we must inquire into the causes of deafness. 

The causes of deafness may be divided into direct and in- 
direct causes. The direct causes are the defects in the organ 
of hearing, whether congenital or adventitious, which prevent 
the perception of sound. The indirect causes are the circum- 
stances of environment, disease, or accident, either ante-natal 
or post-natal, or both, accompanying or preceding deafness in 
so large a number of cases as to give us reason to suppose that 
they have an important influence in producing those defects. 
The first class of causes, the manner in which they are pro. 
duced, and the manner in which they produce deafness, I do 
not venture to discuss; they are treated elsewhere in this “‘ Hand- 
book” by competent otologists. The indirect causes of which 
I shall speak are those that have been observed by teachers of 
the deaf, or gathered by them from the statements of the parents 
and friends of the children brought to them for instruction. 

In discussing this subject it has until recently been usual, 
setting out with the classification of the deaf into congenital 
and adventitious cases, to ascribe all the former to ante-natal, 
and all the latter to post-natal, causes. This distinction cannot 
be maintained. There are probably both congenital and ad- 
ventitious cases (though a much smaller number of the former 
than is generally supposed), and there are, doubtless, both ante- 
natal and post-natal causes; but (see Proportion of Congenital 
and Adventitious Cases, supra) it is impossible in any case of 
supposed congenital deaf-mutism to say certainly that it is not 
adventitious, while, as will appear below, there is reason to be- 
lieve that ante-natal causes often combine with post-natal to 
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produce adventitious deafness. Every case should be consid- 
ered by itself; just as careful inquiry should be made, on the 
one hand, concerning all possible ante-natal causes in cases 
known to be adventitious as in those supposed to be congenital, 
and, on the other, concerning all possible post-natal causes in 
cases supposed to be congenital as in those known to be adven- 
titious. This has not usually been done; when it is, we may 
expect to arrive at a much clearer understanding of the causes 
of deafness than has yet been reached. 

Heredity.—The first, and probably the most effective, in- 
direct cause of deaf-mutism is heredity. This is sometimes ques- 
tioned, for the reason that deaf parents do not, as a rule, have 
deaf children ; but, aside from the fact that the exceptions to 
this rule are of themselves numerous enough to establish the 
principle of heredity, its existence is clearly proved by the large 
number of deaf persons who are related to one another by blood. 
Out of 5,823 pupils admitted into six American schools up to the 
year 1877, 1,719, or 295 in a thousand, had one or more deaf 
relatives (Bell: “ Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety 
of the Human Race,” 1884). Of 2,106 pupils admitted into the 
Hartford school up to the same year (included in the 5,823 cases 
just mentioned), 593 had one or more deaf brothers and sisters ; 
271 had two or more ; 116, three or more; 51, four or more; 15, 
five or more; 11, six or more. Of these same 2,106 pupils, 693, 
or 329 in a thousand, had one or more deaf relatives ; 374 had 
two or more ; 224, three or more; 120, four or more; 65, five or 
more; 35, six or more; 15, seven or more; 9, eight or more; 4, 
ten or more ; 3, fifteen or more. Probably many of these cases 
are counted more than once in the statistics, making the groups 
of related deaf persons much fewer than the total number of re- 
lated deaf persons reported ; but they none the less forcibly il- 
lustrate the tendency of deafness to prevail in certain families— 
a tendency which can be explained only by the principle of hered- 
ity. There are some families in the United States that have 
become famous in the annals of deaf-mutism for the large num- 
ber of deaf-mutes they contain. Among these may be mentioned 
the Brown family, of New Hampshire, having deaf-mutes in four 
consecutive generations, and numbering at least thirty-four such 
cases; the Hoagland family, of Kentucky, containing 21 deaf- 
mutes in three consecutive generations; and a group of ten 
families residing in neighboring villages in Maine, not known 
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certainly to be connected, but containing in all 105 deaf-mutes 
(Bell : “* Memoir,” etc.) 

Of the 5,823 cases above mentioned, 2,262 were recorded as 
congenital, and of these 1,234, or 545 in a thousand, had deaf 
relatives; 2,864 were adventitious, and of these 396, or 138 in 
a thousand, had deaf relatives. The large proportion of cases 
supposed to be congenital, among those having deaf relatives, 
indicates that the hereditary tendency to deafness, where it 
exists, is generally so strong as to produce the result—whether 
independently or in conjunction with some other indirect cause 
that is not observed—either before or soon after birth; while 
the considerable number of known adventitious cases having 
deaf relatives shows that the inherited tendency not infrequently 
awaits the concurrence of some disease not hereditary in its 
character, or of accident, before manifesting itself. Striking in- 
stances of the combination of hereditary tendency with adven- 
titious causes to produce deafness are offered in the cases of the 
Surber and Huston families of Iowa, reported by Talbot in the 
Annals, 1870. The father of the Surber family is a deaf-mute, 
supposed to be congenital. and has several deaf-mute relatives, 
Of twelve children in this family, only one is supposed to have 
been born deaf, but four others lost their hearing, in whole or 
in part, from apparently adventitious causes. The father of the 
Huston family, and all of his brothers, became deaf, or at least 
hard of hearing, early in life; of the ten children, three are re- 
corded as having been born deaf, and two as having lost their 
hearing by disease. 

While the principle of heredity is thus clearly established as 
an indirect cause of deafness, it is a curious fact that, in a great 
majority of cases, the defect is not transmitted by deaf parents 
to their children. Such transmission is so rare that many 
writers, especially those who first investigated the subject, have 
denied that it ever occurs; and so late as the year 1881, the 
Commissioners of the Irish Census, in their Report of the 
Census of that year, say that, “as the result of the investiga- 
tions of the censuses of 1851, 1861, and 1871, it appears evi- 
dent that the question of deafness and dumbness in the parents 
has no influence in propagating the defect.” The inquiries of 
the Irish Census of 1871 were conducted under the immediate 
direction and supervision of the late Sir William Wilde, an emi- 
nent aural surgeon and statistician. He reported that there 
were in Ireland 115 instances of marriages in which one or both 
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of the partners in marriage were congenitally deaf. In 81 in- 
stances one only of the partners was congenitally deaf; from 
67 such marriages 264 children were born, none of whom were 
deaf; in the remaining 14 instances there was no issue. There 
were 4 instances of the marriage of a congenitally with an ad- 
ventitiously deaf person, from 3 of which 7 children resulted, 
one of whom was a deaf-mute. There were 13 instances of the 
marriage of partners, both congenitally deaf, and from 12 of 
these marriages 44 children resulted, of whom one was a deaf- 
mute, and one was deaf only. In 4 instances where one parent 
was congenitally deaf, the condition of the other parent and of 
the offspring could not be ascertained. Of the 315 children re- 
sulting from all the above-mentioned marriages, only two were 
deaf-mutes, and one was deaf only. Much similar testimony as 
to the rarity of deaf-mute children resulting from the marriage 
of deaf-mutes might be brought from other countries. In 
almost every instance, however, in which a large number of 
cases have been collated—as indeed in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the Census Commissioners—the proportion of 
deaf children has been found to be greater than in the community 
generally. 

The marriage of deaf-mutes, both with one another and with 
hearing persons, is far more common in the United States than 
in Europe. This country, therefore, affords the best field for 
investigating the results of such marriages, and a considerable 
body of statistics, though still very incomplete, has been col- 
lected by the principals of American schools for the deaf. They 
show, as do the Irish statistics above quoted, that many mar- 
ried deaf-mutes have no deaf-mute children, and that, with deaf 
parents as with hearing parents, hearing children are the rule, 
deaf children the exception; but they also show, especially 
when a large number of such cases are brought together, that 
the proportion of these exceptions with deaf-mute parents is far 
greater than with hearing parents. Thus, in 110 families in 
which one or both parents were deaf, formed by graduates of 
the Hartford school, there were 275 children, of whom 38 were 
deaf—a proportion of deaf to hearing children many times 
greater than in the community at large (Turner: “ Proceedings 
of the First Conference of Principals,” 1868); and of 16,719 
deaf-mute pupils admitted into thirty-three American schools up 
to the year 1883, 207, or 12.4 in a thousand, had one or both 
parents deaf (Bell: “ Memoir,” etc.) While considerable allow- 
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ance must be made in these last statistics for the fact that the 
deaf-mute children of deaf-mute parents are more likely to be 
sent to school than those of hearing parents, the proportion of 
such children to the whole number of deaf-mutes still remains 
many times greater than the proportion of deaf-mutes to the 
whole population. 

Another curious fact shown by the statistics of deaf-mute 
marriages is that the proportion of deaf-mute children is greater 
when one of the parents is deaf and one is a hearing person, 
than when both parents are deaf. In 57 families formed by 
graduates of the Hartford School, in which one parent was deaf 
and the other a hearing person, there were 14 deaf children, or 
24.6 deaf children for every 100 families ; while in 239 families, 
in which both parents were deaf, there were 34 deaf children, 
being only 14.2 deaf children for every 100 families (“ Report of 
the American Asylum,” 1877). Dr. Bell’s suggestion (“‘ Memoir,” 
etc.), that in many cases the hearing parent probably belonged 
to a family containing deaf-mutes, is doubtless the correct ex- 
planation of this phenomenon ; since other statistics collated by 
him prove that an hereditary tendency to deafness, as indicated 
by the possession of deaf relatives, is a far more important ele- 
ment in determining the production of deaf offspring than deaf- 
ness in one or both of the parents. Of 162 deaf-mutes married 
to hearing persons, 55 who had deaf-mute relatives had 15 deaf 
children ; while of the remaining 107, who had not deaf rela- 
tives, only one had a deaf child. One exception to the state- 
ment at the beginning of this paragraph should be noted: where 
both parents are recorded as congenitally deaf, the proportion 
of deaf offspring is greater than where one of the parents is a 
hearing person ; the strong hereditary tendency which produced 
deafness in both parents, before or soon after birth, being trans- 
mitted with intensified force to the children. Of the 110 fami- 
lies above mentioned as reported by Turner, 24 which had both 
parents congenitally deaf numbered 17 deaf to 40 hearing chil- 
dren, being at the rate of 70.9 deaf children to every 100 
families. 

While the statistics of heredity are still too limited and in- 
complete to enable us to form positive conclusions, the follow- 
ing seem probable : 

1. Persons who have deaf-mute relatives, whether themselves 
deaf-mute or hearing, marrying persons who have deaf-mute 
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relatives, whether themselves deaf-mute or hearing, are likely 
to have deaf-mute children. 

2. Persons deaf from birth or from early infancy, marrying 
each other, especially if either partner has deaf-mute relatives, 
are likely to have deaf-mute children. 

3. Persons adventitiously deaf and not having deaf-mute 
relatives, marrying each other, are not likely to have deaf-mute 
children. 

4. Deaf persons, whether congenitally or adventitiously deaf, 
not having deaf-mute relatives, and marrying hearing persons who 
have not deaf-mute relatives, are not likely to have deaf-mute 
children. 

Consanguinity of Parents.—The consanguinity of parents is 
often assigned as a cause of deafness. The attention of teachers 
of the deaf was early called to the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of their pupils were the children of parents related by blood, 
and for many years they have gathered statistics on this sub- 
ject. The following table, compiled from the reports of four 
American schools, gives the statistics of the pupils admitted up 
to the year 1877: 
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Parents first-cousins............ 
Parents second-cousius 

Parents third-cousins 

Parents fourth-cousins. ...............+.- 
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Parents not related 
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Whole number of cases 1, 000 


While these statistics are less appalling than those presented 
by Boudin (** Dangers des Unions Consanguines,” etc., 1862) 
with respect to some French cities (the correctness of which, 
however, has been denied), they are certainly striking, and 
seem at first glance to justify the assertion often made, that 
the consanguinity of parents is one of the most frequent causes 
of deaf-mutism, as well as of idiocy, insanity, blindness, and 
other calamities. But they cannot be regarded as conclusive on 
this point until we discover the extent to which relatives marry 
each other. If the proportion of the deaf-mute children of con- 
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sanguineous marriages to all deaf-mutes is greater than the pro- 
portion of consanguineous marriages to all marriages, such 
unions are doubtless a cause of deaf-mutism; but, unfortu- 
nately, the proportion of consanguineous marriages to all mar- 
riages has not yet been ascertained. 

The official statistics of marriages in Prussia, from 1875 to 
1878, indicate a smaller proportion of consanguineous marriages 
(viz., 0.8 per cent.) than the proportion of the deaf-mute off- 
spring of such marriages usually is, but we have no statistics on 
the latter point for Prussia; on the other hand, Mr. George H. 
Darwin’s estimate of 2.2 per cent. for England, which was based 
on careful and ingenious calculations, though within narrow 
limits, shows the two proportions to be about the same for that 
country. 

The larger proportion of deaf-mutes among Israelites than 
among Christians, and among mountaineers than dwellers in 
lowlands (see Extent of Deaf-Mutism, supra), is sometimes at- 
tributed to the greater frequency of consanguineous marriages 
among Israelites and mountaineers ; but other plausible expla- 
nations of the prevalence of deafness among these classes are 
offered, and numerous instances are cited of communities in 
various parts of the world, where consanguineous marriages 
prevail to a great extent, and yet the children are more than 
ordinarily free from deaf-mutism and other defects. 

My own opinion is, that consanguineous marriage is not in 
itself a true cause of deafness, but that the numerous instances 
in which deafness follows such marriages are to be considered 
as cases of heredity. If two persons marry, both of whom be- 
long to a family in which an hereditary tendency to deafness ex- 
ists, the tendency is transmitted to their offspring with increased 
intensity, and deafness in the offspring is the result; just as is 
the case in the marriage of two persons belonging to different 
families in which such a tendency exists. As a general rule, in- 
vestigators seeking the causes of deafness have accepted the 
kinship of the parents as a sufficient cause without pursuing 
the subject further; whereas further inquiry would probably 
have revealed other adequate causes in many instances, and an 
analysis of all the cases in connection with the possession of 
deaf-mute relatives would have demonstrated the existence of 
an hereditary tendency to deafness on the part of many parents. 
Yet Ishould not advise relatives to marry, even where no hered- 
itary tendency to deafness or other defect is known to exist: 
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for, as Mr. Darwin forcibly suggests, no man knows with cer- 
tainty, until toward the end of life, what ills may lie hidden in 
his edition of the family constitution. 

Maternal Impressions.—F right or some other influence act- 
ing on the mind of the mother during pregnancy is frequently 
assigned by parents or friends as a cause of deafness, and strik- 
ing narratives, especially with respect to gesticulating deaf per- 
sons seen by the mother for the first time during that period, 
are related in support of the theory. Inasmuch, however, as 
further inquiry usually brings to light other causes which seem 
to be adequate, we need not accept this as a true cause. 

Serofula.—So many deaf persons—from thirty to seventy-five 
per cent. in different schools—show traces of scrofula, that we 
are probably justified in supposing some connection to exist be- 
tween this disease and deafness. ‘“ Scrofula, as a predisposing 
cause of deafness, acts almost always as a predisposing cause 
of inflammation in general, which inflammation, being excited in 
the ear, produces changes resulting in deafness” (Dudley Peet: 
Annals, 1856). “The organ of hearing takes a prominent place 
among those organs of the body that are affected by the diseases 
caused by scrofula; and not only do independent diseases of 
the ear occur more frequently in scrofulous individuals, but af- 
fections of this organ caused by other diseases, as scarlet fever, 
measles, etc., take a more unfavorable course in such individuals” 
(Hartmann: “ 7aubstummenheit;” etc.) The scrofulous diathesis 
manifests itself quite as frequently in cases of adventitious as of 
supposed congenital deafness, confirming Hartmann’s statement 
that its presence increases the likelihood that other diseases of 
an entirely different nature will result in deafness. 

Social Circumstances.—Unfavorable social circumstances, 
poverty, and ignorance may probably be classed among the 
indirect causes of deafness, since the proportion of deaf per- 
sons among these classes seems'to be greater than in the whole 
community. This is a matter of common observation rather 
than of statistical record up to the present time, but it is con- 
firmed by some statistics recently published by the Pennsy]l- 
vania Institution concerning its former pupils (“ Report of the 
Special Committee to Collect Information,” etc., 1884). Of the 
344 families which sent to that school 364 children, concerning 
whom information was obtained, 283, or almost eighty-two per 
cent. of the parents, were simple day-laborers or mechanics, the 
largest number of them, in proportion to the whole population 
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of the State, being miners of the Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Wyo- 
ming regions. It is certainly reasonable to suppose that negli- 
gence, damp and ill-ventilated dwellings, insufficient nourish- 
ment, the lack of proper medical treatment, and other evils 
springing from poverty and ignorance, may combine with more 
direct causes to produce deafness. 

Mountainous Regions.—The large percentage of deaf per- 
sons in Switzerland, as compared with all other countries of 
which we have statistics (see Extent of Deaf-Mutism, supra), 
and of the more mountainous regions of Switzerland, Austria, 
France, Spain, and Germany, as compared with the lower and 
more level districts (45 in 10,000 in Berne, Lucerne, and Wallis, 
to 24.5 in the whole of Switzerland; 30.6 in Salzburg, Steier- 
mark, and Carinthia, to 9.7 in all Austria; 24.5 in the Alpine 
departments of France to 6.26 in the whole country; 10.4 in 
South Germany to 6.05 in North Germany) shows that there 
must be some influence in mountainous countries which, in some 
manner, tends to cause deafness. The opponents of consan- 
guineous marriages charge the result to the kinship of the 
parents, who are said to be more likely to be related to each 
other than in the lowlands, on account of the scanty means of 
communication between different districts ; others, who attach 
much importance to social conditions, ascribe it to the poverty 
of mountainous regions, and the close, unhealthy houses in 
which the people live in winter; others to the dampness and 
coldness of the climate. We must await a fuller knowledge of 
all the causes of deafness, and of all the ci:cumstances of 
mountaineers, before we can explain this phenomenon satis- 
factorily. 

Diseases and Accidents.—Turning to the causes which more 
unmistakably produce deafness after hearing is known to have 
existed, statistics show that it so often follows certain diseases 
and accidents as to leave no room for doubt that these diseases 
and accidents may be counted as true causes. The fullest sta- 
tistics that we have on this subject are those of the United 
States Census of 1880; and though they were not collected by 
experts, yet as they correspond generally in their proportions 
with those recorded of the pupils in our schools, and as the re- 
turns were carefully reviewed and analyzed by competent au- 
thorities, we may consider them tolerably correct. The cause 
of deafness was assigned, with more or less definiteness and 
probability, in 9,209 cases, out of which 366 were referred to 
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diseases of the ear, 8,250 to other diseases, and 593 to accidents : 
850 cases of disease and 128 of accidents were rejected in the 
compilation of the returns as too vague or improbable to be 
counted and classified. The list of causes accepted is as follows 
(Wines: Annals, 1884): 


Malarial and typhoid fevers... 571 | Small-pox and variola........... 47 
Fevers, non-malarial............ 381 32 
Catarrh and catarrhal fevers. 324 | Water in the ear.................. 25 
Other inflammations of the air- 21 

142. Noises and concussions......... 21 
AbscesseS.........+.. 281 | Chicken-pox....... 10 
Whooping-cough........... 195 Struck by lightning............. 10 
Nervous affections............... 170 Foreign bodies in the ear...... 9 
78 Malformation of the ear....... 2 
Inflammatiouns of the ear...... 42 | 1 
70 


It will be noticed that meningitis, which in the census returns 
includes cerebro-spinal meningitis, pachymeningitis, convulsions, 
fits, etce., stands at the head of the list. The proportion of cases 
from this cause would probably be still further increased in a 
census of the deaf in the United States under thirty years of 
age, since epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis has been the most 
frequent occasion of deafness in the pupils admitted into many 
of our schools during the past twenty years. The same is true 
of some parts of Europe, especially the northeastern provinces 
of Germany. Scarlet fever is second on the United States Cen- 
sus list, and either first or second on most of our school lists; 
until the prevalence of cerebro-spinal meningitis it almost always 
ranked first in this country. In Europe typhoid fever seems to 
come next after cerebral affections and before scarlet fever (Hart- 


mann: “Zaubstummenheit,” ete.). 
A. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute.—During the past year photography has 
been successfully taught to a class of seventeen pupils, eleven 
boys and six girls. The class was made familiar both with the 
dry and the wet-plate processes. 


Mackay Institution.—Mr. John Ashcroft, head teacher, re- 
signed his position in January last to accept a similar one in 
the Washington Territory School. Mr. C. Rupert Watson takes 
his place. 

Minnesota School.—The School celebrated its quarter-cen- 
tennial anniversary by special exercises at the close of the term 
on the 5th of June last. Many of the former graduates were 
present. The Hon. R. A. Mott, who has been a trustee of the 
institution continuously from its organization, gave an interest- 
ing sketch of its history. 

Missouri Institution.—A contract has been made for the re- 
construction of the burned buildings on an improved plan more 
convenient and more commodious. The new structures are to 
be thoroughly fire-proof, all the stairways and all the beams 
being of iron. The whole work is to be completed by March, 
1889. The entire frontage of the buildings will be nearly 500 
feet. 

Miss Moffat’s School.—Miss L. Moffat, for several years a 
successful teacher in the New York Institution for Improved 
Instruction, and the author of some excellent articles in the 
Annals on the teaching of young children, will open an oral 
school in Washington, D. C., next autumn. 

National College.—On Presentation Day, May 2, 1888, Mr. 
James L. Smith, of Faribault, Minn., a graduate of the College 
of five years standing, who has pursued an advanced course 
of study and submitted a satisfactory thesis to the Faculty, was 
presented as a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts; 
Messrs. Henry Gross and John A. Boland for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; and Messrs. John E. Staudacher and Isaac 


Goldberg for the degree of Bachelor of Science. Orations were 
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delivered by the four undergraduate candidates, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn., 
and the Hon. William F. Vilas, Secretary of the Interior. 


New Mexico School.—Mr. Larson writes us that he fears he 
will be compelled to close this School at the end of the present 
term from lack of means to continue it. He thinks a school in 
New Mexico could be carried on more successfully under Roman 
Catholic auspices, as most of the pupils belong to that religion, 
and their parents look with suspicion upon a teacher who is not 
of their communion. Mr. Larson has conducted the School for 
two years with very little outside help, and, if he is unable to 
continue it further, we hope our Catholic brethren will take 
it up. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—The following item is taken 
from the Scranton 7’ruth, of June 4, 1888: 

The contract for the erection of the Pennsylvania Oral School for the 
Deaf was awarded on Saturday afternoon to Contractor Schroeder. The 
building will be located on the corner of Washington avenue and the old 
Drinker turnpike, and will be three stories high, with attic and basement. 
It will have a front of 84 feet on Washington avenue, and be 43 feet deep. 
It will be constructed of native gray stone. There will be accommoda- 
tions for forty pupils. The plot, which is beautifully wooded and over- 
looks the valley, consists of four and a half acres. The cost of the build- 
ing and the improvements of the plot will be about $25,000. Those in- 
terested in the school have advanced the money for its erection, as it is 
expected the incoming Legislature will renew the State appropriation 
which failed at the last session through an oversight. 

The plans for the new institution were made by Architect T. P. Chand- 
ler, of Philadelphia. Ground was broken for the building this morning. 


_ St. Paul School.—We learn from a letter in the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal of May 3, 1888, that a Catholic school for deaf 
children was opened last year at No. 536 Mississippi street, St. 
Paul, Minn. The teacher is Miss Boucher, formerly of New 
York. Nine pupils are in attendance. It is hoped that the 
school will be enlarged next year and that it will receive the 
name of St. Mary’s Institution. 


Texas Colored School.—A school for colored deaf-mutes and 
blind, supported by the State, was opened at Austin, Texas, on 
the first of October last. Its management is entirely independent 
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of the older Texas Institution. The superintendent is Mr. W. 
H. Holland. During the past term there were 35 pupils, of 
whom 25 were deaf and 10 blind. There were two teachers, 
one for each department. . 

The school has a hundred acres of rich land, and is now put- 
ting up a brick building, to accommodate fifty pupils, at an 
expense of $17,940. The California “cottage plan” of build- 
ings has been adopted. 


Washington (Territory) School_—Mr. John Ashcroft, for 
several years head teacher in the Mackay Institution, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Cecil Watson. 

The Territorial Legislature at its last session appropriated 
$30,000 for the erection of new buildings, and work upon them 
has already begun. 

Western New York Institution.—A supplement to the Daily 
Paper for Our Little People, vol. vii, No. 40, contains a full 
report of the work done in the several classes during the last 
school year. It is especially interesting in view of the experi- 
ment, which is being tried in this school more thoroughly than 
anywhere else, of making finger spelling the medium of conver- 
sation, teaching, and public exercises, thus giving constant prac- 
tice in the English language. Mental development and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge are acquired by that means, and after 
some progress has been made in these directions articulation is 
taught. All the pupils now receive instruction in articulation, 
and Mr. Westervelt says their speech compares favorably with 
that of the pupils of the best oral schools. 

E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Sixth Conference.—The Sixth Conference of Principals 
and Superintendents of American Institutions for the Deaf was 
held at the Mississippi Institution, Jackson, Miss., April 14-17, 
1888. The attendance was the largest of any Conference that 
has yet been held, numbering twenty-four regular and thirty- 
four honorary members, representing twenty-four States and 
the Dominion of Canada. Among the honorary members were 
several trustees and directors of institutions. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota School, 
was the President of the Conference, and Mr. S. T. Walker, 
Superintendent of the Kansas Institution, Secretary. 

The principal subjects of discussion, including several valu- 
able papers, were moral and religious instruction, the acquisition 
of verbal language, auricular training, the relations of trustees 
and superintendents, and of superior and inferior officers, the 
importance of thoroughness in primary instruction, the legal 
relations of the deaf, and day-schools. The session of Sunday 
evening was devoted to a memorial service in memory of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. As the stenographic report of the pro- 
ceedings is to be published immediately by the Mississippi In- 
stitution and will be accessible to our readers, we shall not 
attempt a report in the Annals. . 

The members of the Conference were entertained with genuine 
Southern hospitality by Mr. Dobyns and his associates of the 
Mississippi Institution, and the occasion was in all respects ex- 
ceedingly pleasant both for guests and hosts. 


National Educational Association.—The meeting of this As- 
sociation for 1888 is to be held in San Francisco, July 17-20. 
The same low rates for crossing the continent that were given 
to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, two 
years ago, are allowed to persons attending this meeting. Those 
desiring accommodations in hotels or private houses should 
write immediately, giving full particulars, to the Hotel Commit- 
‘ee, Room 53 Flood Building, corner Market and Fourth streets, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

The Teacher's Work.—In the last number of the Annals, Mr. 


W. G. Jenkins criticised the declaration made by Mr. Douglas 
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Tilden in a former number of this periodical that “ to educate 
the deaf is merely to teach them language.” Mr. Tilden replied 
to Mr. Jenkins by a letter in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, in which 
he said : 


Iam put in charge of a class-room. What am Ito accomplish? I say 
to myself: ‘‘ Teach the child language.” The rest of education—moral or 
otherwise—belongs to the institution. What care I if the institution is so 
lax in its management, so neglectful of the welfare of the pupils, that 
they grow into loose habits and unstable manhood or womanhood ? That 
cannot be laid at my door. I wash my hands of that. I have done my 
duty when I, through five laborious hours, strive to give the pupils edu- 
cation. 


On this view of the teacher’s work, Mr. J. L. Smith comments 
as follows in the Companion : 


It is to be sincerely hoped that there are few teachers in the country 
who take such a narrow view of their vocation as is set forth in unmis- 
takable language in the above extract. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a conscientious teacher upholding such principles. A teacher has a class 
of children under his sole charge five hours a day, and confines his whole 
attention to the teaching of language. Meanwhile, he views with utter 
indifference the fact that the morals of the children are, to speak plainly, 
‘*going to the dogs.” He washes his hands of that. It is none of his 
business. He has done his duty. Ah, Mr. Tilden, wash your hands again, 
and yet again! Rub them well! The stain of those children’s ‘ loose 
habits and unstable manhood and womanhcod” will remain upon them, 
never to be eradicated. The Divine Teacher, from whom we all take our 
lessons of life, may place a broader and nobler interpretation upon the 
word ‘‘ duty” than you do. There is a higher conception of the teacher’s 
office than that of a mere drill-master in language. 

The moral training of a child is not a thing which can be arbitrarily 
delegated to any particular person or persons. Moral responsibility is of 
too ethereal a nature to be grasped and confined. It pervades every de- 
partment of the child’s education. It envelops all who sustain any rela- 
tion whatever to the child. Least of all can it be excluded from the 
school-room. In our institutions for the deaf, the moral training of the 
children belongs to no one of the many departments, but to all. Every 
officer, every teacher, every employé bears a part of the responsibility. 
And the heaviest share is borne by those who have the most direct associ- 
ation with the children. Next to the superintendent, the persons chosen 
with the greatest care, as concerns their mental and moral qualifications, 
are the teachers, and to say that it is none of their business what the 
morals of their pupils are is an astounding proposition, to say the least. 

Mr. Tilden quotes the public school and says: ‘‘ The education of a 
class-room is the education of a public school.” If Mr. Tilden means to 
imply that the public school does not take a share in the moral training 
of children he is lamentably behind the times. Moral questions are com- 
ing to the front more and more in every teachers’ convention. At the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Educational Association the most inter- 
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esting and best received paper discussed moral training in the schools. In 
all our advanced schools and colleges ethics is a recognized branch of 
study, and all writers on education, of any note, dwell upon the great and 
growing importance of the moral phase of the teacher’s work. But one 
fact is to be continually borne in mind. Moral training is not synonymous 
with theological or systematic religious training. It means the inculcation 
of those grand, everlasting principles of right and wrong which lie at the 
foundation of all theology and religion. As such, moral training has its 
place in every school-room. 

In closing Mr. Tilden says: ‘‘ To be sure,a teacher should be upright, 
sincere, and good. Thatis an axiom. What more of that?” This much 
more. No teacher can be wpright, sincere, and good who views with indif- 
ference the moral deterioration of his pupils, washes his hands of it, and 
neglects to inculcate, by word and deed, those moral principles which are 
the basis of true manhood and womanhood. 


The Royal Commission.—Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has 
gone to England by invitation of the “ Royal Commission on the 
Blind, the Deaf and Dumb,” etc., to give the Commission infor- 
mation concerning American schools, especially articulation 
teaching, Visible Speech, the Auricular Method, and the inter- 
marriage of the deaf. Before leaving America Dr. Bell collected 
a large amount of new and interesting material relating to these 
subjects, which he will lay before the Commission. 

The Hon. W. Woodall, M. P., a member of the Commission, 
and one of the earliest and most active friends of State educa- 
tion in Great Britain, recently visited several American schools, 
expressed himself as surprised and gratified at the results, 
and said he should recommend to the Commission that they 
send a committee to this country in the autumn to investigate 
carefully the American system of instruction. 

The Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., will give the Commis- 
sion the results of his observations at the Kendall School and 
National College. 


Education in China.—We have recently received several 
communications from Mr. J. Crossett, who is now in Peking, in 
which he urges in the most emphatic terms the need of a school 
for the deaf in China, and earnestly repeats his request that 
teachers may be sent from America. A meeting has been held 
in Peking to consider the subject, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to forward the movement. Meantime we learn that a 
school has already been opened, or is soon to be opened, in Tung 
Chow, by Mrs. Mills, who, before her marriage to the Rev. Dr. 
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Mills, an American missionary, was Miss Thompson, a teacher 
in the Western New York Institution. Dr. Mills, we believe. 
has a deaf son who was a pupil in that Institution. Our Little 
People publishes the following interesting extracts from a letter 
written by Mrs. Mills : 

I want just to speak of my work for the deaf. ‘The little boy that I ex- 
pected to come to me last fall could not come on account of the sickness 
of his father. As it turned out, I could not have taught him with Sammie 
so ill. His brother, who is in Dr. Mateer’s school, will be going home 
soon at the Chinese New Year, and I hope will bring his deaf brother back 
with him. If not, I will begin with the two or three who are here in this 
city. They are all heathen though, and I don’t like to take them first 
while the other little boy comes from a Christian family. But I am very 
anxious to have something done to show to the friends who will be here 
next August to attend the Synod. A number are interested in the begin- 
ning of the work. Our colleagues here have given their consent to and 
sympathy with my plans, and Mr. Mills is anxious to have it begun. There 
are children in Peking whose friends wish to have them taught. I shall 
need a good deal of money to buy building ground, put up buildings (es- 
pecially a bath-room), pay a teacher and a supervisor, and buy food and 
fuel. I have on hand the $50 sent me by the ‘‘ Silent Workers” [a mis- 
sionary society composed of pupils of the Western New York Institution]. 
Miss --—— has written me in regard to coming to China to engage in the 
work. I shall advise her to prepare for such work by spending at least 
two years studying and actively applying what she learns. The Chinese 
written character is so pictorial as to be easily learned. So I shall teach 
the written character, articulation, and, I think, a Romanized text of the 
Mandarin dialect in order to use the manual alphabet. I am embarrassed 
by the fact that I can’t have a co-education institution. I have heard of 
three little girls who would come, but Chinese etiquette would not allow 
it. I shall have to provide separate accommodations for the girls if they 
come. I shall leave that tothe future. Do you not think my plan a good 
one ? 


Church Work.—The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes, under the direction of the Rev. Thos. 
Gallaudet, D. D., shows that much has been done by the Mission 
in various ways during the past year to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the adult deaf of New York and New 
England. The mortgage on the Gallaudet Home, on the Hud- 
son, has been reduced from $15,000 to $8,000. 

All Souls’ Mission in Philadelphia, under the direction of the 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle, has purchased for its home and church 
the Jewish synagogue on the east side of Franklin street, be- 
tween Green and Wallace. It is conveniently situated, and 
by a few interior changes will be made suitable for the work of 
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the Mission. The Mission is free from debt and has a balance 
in its treasury which will be made the nucleus of an endow- 
ment fund. 

The Mission to the Adult Deaf of Ireland reported at its annual 
meeting in Belfast, in May last, the most prosperous year of its 
existence. Mr. Maginn, the missionary, has been efficient and 
successful in his work. Miss Tredennick, to whose devoted 
labors the Mission is greatly indebted, recently received from 
the deaf-mutes of Ireland and their friends an illuminated ad- 
dress and a beautiful clock as tokens of their gratitude. 


Peculiarities of Deafness.—The Silent World gives the fol- 
lowing instances of peculiarities of deafness : 


One of the lady teachers in the Pennsylvania Institution, who is totally 
deaf, says that at times her hearing seems to come back to her. She hears 
the noises made by her pupils; the striking of slate-frames on the desks, 
and the moving of feet on the floor. So sensitive is she at these times 
that the sounds or noises become almost unendurable. Fortunately, the 
‘‘attacks” occur only at long intervals, once or twice a year, and last only 
ten or fifteen minutes. The lady lost her hearing at five years of age. 

Another of the teachers in the same school, also totally deaf, relates 
something quite as remarkable. She says if one of her pupils is using 
his voice or in any way making a loud sound, and she has a book or a news- 
paper in her hand, she is able to tell which pupil is making the noise. The 
‘*sense of direction” spoken of by scientists as a possible sixth sense 
seems to be in this lady very highly developed. 

A peculiarity of the deafness of an Officer, also of the same school, is 
that he can hear some sounds almost perfectly, while he cannot hear 
others at all. The sounds which he hears are not always loud ones. He 
hears a dinner bell easier than a church bell, a pistol-shot better than a 
cannon-shot, and a slight hissing sound will attract his attention sooner 
than a shout in his ear. Before he became deaf he was fond of music, but 
all tunes are now to him a jumble of disconnected sounds, and to sit ina 
room in which musical instruments are being played, for any length of 
time, gives him a headache. 

Another young man, now a teacher in a Western school, used to say that 
he heard a great many sounds when he had his mouth open, while he was 
stone deaf with his mouth shut. 


The following is from the Columbus, Ohio, Journal : 


Some time ago an engineer on the Little Miami railroad was suspended 
because, after having been examined by Dr. Clark, he was found to be 
quite deaf. The engineer claimed at the time that he could hear every- 
thing while running his engine, but the doctor found that in a still room 
he could not hear ordinary conversation a foot away. The engineer lives 
at Cincinnati and received treatment in that city for his disease, but with- 
out any special benefit. After being suspended eight months the engineer 
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again came to Dr. Clark, and insisted that he could hear perfectly while 
on a moving engine. ‘The doctor thought he would test the case, and, 
accompanying the man to Cincinnati, made a number of experiments 
with him on engines. The result was that the doctor found the engineer 
was not only telling the truth in regard to the matter, but also that the 
deaf man could hear on a moving engine low remarks and whispering that 
even Dr. Clark’s keen ear failed to catch. The engineer was reinstated in 
his place. 


Restoration of Hearing.—The Silent World quotes from the 
Friends’ Review the following remarkable story of the restora- 
tion of hearing in answer to prayer. We do not question the 
sincerity of the pious missionary who tells the story, but we 
wish the case were less remote, and that a thorough investiga- 
tion of all the circumstances might be made by competent in- 
quirers. 


Tokyo, Japan, First mo. 17th, 1888. 
Editor Christian Worker : 

Dear Frrenp: Week before last we held night meetings for the benefit 
of the unsaved. A shoemaker was led to attend them through the influ- 
ence of a little yarn and toy knitter given to his little girl from our Christ- 
mas tree. The yarn and knitter were sent in the Christmas box from W. 
F. M. A. of Philadelphia. 

On fourth-day night, the 4th inst., the shoemaker brought a 17-year-old 
boy to the meeting who had been deaf and dumb from his birth, and asked 
us to pray for him that he might receive his hearing, and become able to 
hear the Gospel. We promised to do so and they went home; but the 
next night only a young man from the family came back to the meeting. 
He said the shoemaker had lost his faith and had returned to his idol wor- 
ship, and that, though Jesus performed miracles when on earth, he was 
not here now, and we did not know that he was alive, and it was therefore 
impossible for the boy to be healed. 

Upon hearing this we felt condemned for not having the boy kneel down 
with us the night before in the face of the meeting and publicly asking 
God to heal him, thereby showing that we had faith in Him. Our feeling 
of shame was so great that my wife and I, in company with two of our 
Christians, went to their house at ten o’clock at night, and asked permis- 
sion to pray for the boy’s healing. The shoemaker at first resisted, but 
finally consented that he would bring the dumb boy to the meeting the 
next (sixth-day) evening, as it was too late, he said, to pray with him 
then. 

They brought him according to promise the next evening, and at the 
close of the meeting we announced that such a boy was present and why 
he had been brought. 

Then I asked them to bring him forward where all the Christians could 
kneel down with him. About ten prayers were then offered, occupying 
one hour, but he could not hear. 

All were invited to come back the next (seventh-day) evening at 5 o’clock 
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and pray until 6 o’olock for him, at which time the usual meeting would 
begin. This was done, with about as many vocal prayers as before, after 
which the meeting went on perhaps until 7.30 o’clock, when it was dis- 
covered that our prayers were answered, and that the deaf and dumb was 
no longer deaf; he could hear the speaker in the far part of the house from 
him. It created almost a panic among his relatives and friends. He is 
not the shoemaker’s son, but word had been sent to his parents and they 
were both present. They went home with him, and at ten o’clock, less 
than three hours from the time he first heard distinctly, they returned with 
him to show us that he had begun to lisp the vocal sounds said to him. 

It is now the tenth day since, and he is learning as fast as could be ex- 
pected. The family gave us their two idols, which we sent to the Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia, where any one can see them. It was truly a test of 
who the true God is. May He keep us humble and receive all the glory 
to Himself forever and ever. There are many witnesses who can testify 
to the truth of the above. 

Truly thy friend, JOSEPH COSAND. 

Later on J. C. writes, Second mo., 20th: * * * Sofaras we are able 
to find out the boy’s hearing was perfect from the time when his ears were 
first opened. He is apprenticed to a poor manu with whom he is learning 
the Japanese shoe trade, so they have no time to teach him, and if he learns 
anything he must be taught like a babe, so the shoemaker consented to 
give him a part of each day for study and I am having him taught here an 
hour each morning by my own teacher without any additional expense. 
He is learning quite well. Many people have been to see him, and the 
editor of the Tokyo Christian published a full account of his healing in 
his paper, continuing the article through three numbers of the paper. 
* * * 


Deafness and Blindness Compared.—We have already quoted 
in the Annals the opinions of various writers as to the com- 
parative deprivation of deafness and blindness. In the Jnter- 
nutional Record of Charities and Correction for February, 
1888, the editor, Mr. F. H. Wines, after citing from Science the 
opinion that ‘“ blindness is the less serious loss,” expresses his 
dissent from that opinion as follows: 


Some years ago, in the town of Jacksonville, Illinois, we visited the in- 
stitution for the deaf and that for the blind on the same day. These two 
institutions are at opposite extremities of the town, and nearly or quite 
two miles apart. We described to the blind children the institution for 
the deaf, and asked them which they would rather be, deaf or blind? The 
immediate answer was: ‘‘Oh! blind! we are very sorry for the deaf 
children, who cannot hear.” Later in the day to the deaf children we 
described the institution for the blind, and put the same question to them, 
to which they replied in signs: ‘‘ We would much rather be deaf; we are 
very sorry for those poor blind children, who cannot see.” Who will say 
that there is not an inherent element of sweetness in human nature, which 
enables it to adapt itself to any condition, however distasteful? But on 
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thinking the matter over, afterwards, it seemed clear that the blind have 
the worst of it. Probably the majority of our impressions of the exter- 
nal world are received through the eye, rather than the ear. And blind- 
ness is for this reason a greater hindrance to the acquisition of knowledge 
than the want of hearing. The blind, too, are deprived to a great extent 
of the facilities which the deaf enjoy for travel and observation of men 
and things. The deaf, notwithstanding their infirmity, are still able (if 
educated) to communicate freely with others by means of the finger alpha- 
bet or of pencil and paper. Their pleasures are more within their com- 
mand ; they are not so dependent for them upon the kindness of others, 
as are the blind. They can read what other people read; all the treasures 
of art and all the beauties of natural scenery are open to them. But, above 
all, they are not liable to the melancholy habit of introspection, to which 
the blind are peculiarly prone. The thoughts of the blind turn inward, 
while those of the deaf turn outward, which we think is a much happier 
psychological condition. Blindness and deafness both have, however, 
their compensations; and neither the one class nor the other craves the 
pity of the more fortunate in life. 


Mr. Jenkins’s Talks and Stories.—The American Asylum has 
pubiished, from the proceeds of the Ellen Lyman Publication 
Fund, “Talks and Stories for the Use of the Deaf,” by W. G. Jen- 
kins, M. A., a teacher in that Institution. It is a handsomely 
printed book of 216 pages and contains nearly a hundred short 
and interesting stories drawn “from unnumbered sources,” and 
written in simple language adapted to the deaf. Some of the 
stories are followed by questions upon them, and alternating 
with the stories throughout the book are conversations upon a 
variety of subjects which are intended to familiarize the pupils 
not only with words, but also with the forms of language. Mr. 
Jenkins has done his work faithfully and judiciously, and the 
result is a valuable addition to the excellent series of text-books 
which our Hartford friends are giving the profession. 


Mr. Wines’s Census Volume.—We are glad to learn from 
the International Record that the valuable statistical tables 
and explanatory text prepared by Mr. Frederick Howard Wines, 
for the tenth census, relating to “the defective, dependent 
and delinquent classes,” are soon to be published by the 
United States. Twenty-one of these tables relate to the deaf. 
The volume will contain 577 pages, and will be ready for distri- 
bution some time during the coming autumn. “ The figures for 
all of these special classes of population have changed so much 
in eight years, that they will no longer represent their actual con- 
dition at the present time. But it is conceded that the work has 
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been more thoroughly done than in any preceding census. The 
aggregates are more nearly correct than ever before, and the an. 
alysis has been pushed very much farther. This volume will, 
thereforé, be a permanent addition to the literature of the gen- 
eral subject of which it treats; it will constitute a statistical 
and historical landmark; and any enumeration which may be 
made hereafter must come up to this standard, or it will be con- 
demned as of comparatively little vaiue.” 

The Record advises those of its readers who wish to procure 
the report to put themselves at once in correspondence with 
the United States Senators of their respective States, in order 
that they may not be overlooked in the distribution. 


Reports Received.—Since the last issue of the Annals we 
have received the following reports of institutions and schools, 
published in 1888: American (Hartford, Conn.), Emden (Han- 
over, Prussia), Midland (Derby, England), New York, West of 
England (Exeter, England). 


E. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AN experienced articulation teacher is wanted for this school. Apply to 
D. GREENBERGER, Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction 
of Deaf-Mutes, Lexington Ave., between 67th and 68th Streets, New 
York. 

A lady with two years’ experience and reference would like a position 
in articulation department. Address Articulation, care of the Editor of 
the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 

An articulation teacher of several years’ experience wishes a position. 
Address Articulation Teacher, care of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 

A teacher of articulation desires a position. References will be sent on 
application. Address 7'eacher of Articulation, 496 Oak Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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